RAISE YOUR SIGHTS TO 


Industry 1940 1946 % 
(Actual) (Goal) of 
billions billions increase 


CONSUMERS’ 
GOODS AND SERVICES 


Services 
Perishables 
Semi-durable 
Durable 
PRODUCERS’ GOODS 
Equipment 
Private const. 
GOVERNMENT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Total gross 
national product 97.0 165.0 


THIS POST-WAR LEVEL! 


Full employment and full production after the war are 
common objectives of both industry and Government. To 
aid industry’s Post-War Planning Committees, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just published a 44-page manual 
called, “Markets After the War.” 


Included is a hypothetical projection of expenditures needed 
to reach the objective (not a forecast), based on past rela- 
tionships to the gross national product, and broken down 
into 8 major groups and 72 sub-divisions of business. 


For purposes of comparison 1940 estimates are used as the 
base, and figures for 1946 are predicated on the assumptions 
that the war and immediate post-war reconversion period 
will be over, that 96.5% of those seeking employment will 
have productive jobs, and that prices will average the same 
as in 1942. 


“Markets After the War” will stimulate your own post- 


war planning. For a copy address the National Economics 
Unit, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


‘ 
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; 
Ah! dear me...a bell-jar! 
| Complete with garden of haut 
‘. made flowers. F itting 
: memento of your ‘front parl 
! of the 1880°s. That, too, 


: 
;/ was the good old ancient ay 


Ais for ancient... Ais for age... 
AA is for the whiskey of the 


The leisured pace of generations ago... old-fashioned skill 


in its making... these create this master among whiskies... 
this exquisite fusion of body to bouquet... this union with 
flavor. For an experience that recalls this flavor of the mellow 
past... try Ancient and Honourable Ancient Age ! 

Note: All our distilling facilities are now devoted exclusively to 
producing alcohol for War. Ancient Age Whiskey was made 

in peace time. If it is temporarily unavailable, please be patient. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 90 proof. This whiskey is 5 years old. Stagg-Finch Distillers Corporction, New York City. 
Tune in! Schenley’s “Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival” every Wednesday evening, Columbia Broadcasting System. 


FOURTH OF A SERIES 


DEDICATED TO THOSE WHOSE CONVICTION IS 
INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE AND WHO ADVERTISE 
NOW TO INSURE ITS CONTINUANCE 


UBLIC SUPPORT for an idea, or - 
| affection for a product, can come 
| only from knowledge and under- 
wy standing. Public confidence results when 
- statements, made under the merciless spot- 
light of advertising, are proved, by use and 
analysis, to truly represent the qualities, 
price, sales policies and personal satisfac- 


tion claimed for products or services. 


| 

Advertising—wisely planned, placed, and adequately continued— 
| cheaply and efficiently enlarges the use of a product or provides 
the basis for an enlightened, intelligent public opinion. 


~SCRIPPS- HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK . . .World-Telegram COLUMBUS ...... Citizen DENVER. . . . Rocky Mt. News EVANSVILLE. ...... Press 
CLEVELAND ....... Press CINCINNATI. ...... Post BIRMINGHAM ...... Post HOUSTON. ......-. Press 
PRPeUE ss «+ oo oe Press WUUWGRV 2. wc ee cece Post MEMPHIS . . Commercial Appeal FORT WORTH. ..... Press 
SAN FRANCISCO ... . News Covington edition, Cincinnati Post MEMPHIS .. . . Press-Scimitaor ALBUQUERQUE .. . . Tribune 
INDIANAPOLIS. .... . Times KNOXVILLE . . . News-Sentinel =e WASHINGTON. .-.... News EL PASO ..... Herald-Post 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT - 230 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK = CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT MEMPHIS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Packaged Faces and Facts 


A war-born company doing very nicely is the American Identi- 
fication Bureau. The complete—and flexible—service it offers has 
won it patronage from industry and governmental bureaus alike 


The bureau, which is less than a year old, is headed by George 
C. Schubert, former member of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and J. B. Gallagher who publishes the famous Democratic Year- 
books. The germ of the idea behind the service offered by the 
bureau is in the “Dual Electric Camera,” which photographs, on 
35 mm. film, a person, his typewritten record and fingerprints— 
all on the same negative. The service is flexible, some companies 
buying only badges, others buying identification cards only—at 
$1 apiece; while some buy a combination of all three for $2. 
Even on the badges there is space for several items of personal 
data, a worker's signature and the firm name, in addition to the 
worker's photograph. The identification cards are larger (ap- 
proximately 2144” x 334”), and have space for photograph, fin- 
gerprint, personal data, signatures of worker and official of em- 
ploying firm, and any other material the company might wish to 
put on the cards 


A service recently inaugurated by the American Identification 
Bureau is the laminated ‘Tamperproof’ card, which is said to 
have the approval of the U. S. Army Air Corps and other Gov- 
ernment agencies. In these, the typewritten cards, of water- 
marked stock, are welded by heat between Acetate sheets, so that 
the information is permanently preserved. 


Mr. Schubert must have picked up quite a few sales pointers 
on Wall Street. He is a mine of ideas for uses for, and argu- 
ments in favor of, his packaged service. He recommends fur- 
nishing identification cards to sales and service men who call on 
defense plants. He suggests the inclusion of trade-mark, crest 
or other insignia on cards or badges. He believes the identifi- 
cation system is here to stay and that many companies will use it 
after the war. But his market is not confined to industry, for it 
comprises also hotels, department stores (for charge customers), 
convention managements. 


Some of the bureau's better-known patrons, according to Mr. 
Schubert, are Bethlehem Steel Co., Cities Service Oil Co., E. I 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Swift & Co., U. S. Steel Corp. 


This Will Put You To Sleep— 
We Hope Not 


You can get along without sugar, gasoline, love or a bank 
account—but you can't get along without sleep. Try it for two 
or three nights and see how you feel! 


‘Yes the country is full of wakeful men and women who spend 
their nights pacing the floor, playing the radio, smoking, reading 
and worrying their heads off because they want to sleep and can't. 
They're victims of ‘rockabye blues.’ Insomnia has become Pub- 
lic Nuisance Number One.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly on the first and fifteenth except in 


Minneapolis, Minn., which brings together from many soi 


on everything from “Are you the type that tosses?” and “| 


and “Double Beds Aren't a 50-50 Proposition.” 


Thus starts the booklet, “This Will Put You To Sleep,  syb. 
lished as a “‘public service” by the North Star Woolen Mil) ¢ 


wealth of helpful and vastly entertaining information on ti jj 
important subject of sleep. 


You'll find yourself and your particular sleep problem « 
in the wide range of sleepy subjects. Contents include ch 


How Some Other People Snooze’ to “If the Bed Fits Wea: Jt 


Take the chapter, “Set the Stage for Sleeping.” 


“Like running for President, sleeping well is no haphezard 
matter. . . . Pamper yourself with soft smooth sheets and down 
blankets. Sprinkle some cologne on your pillow. . . . Tuck a hot 
water bottle (if you’ve taken care of your old one) around you 
toes. . . . If you're a big strong male who scorns such coddling, 


make yourself comfortable in your own way. But it does help 
to surround yourself with the things you like—they help you re 
lax and get in the frame of mind that promotes sleep.” 

Drowsy—but not sleepy . . . then turn to the chapter on sicep 
makers. Recommended are the heartbreak pillow for nervous 
types who sleep best after a good cry. Sobbers can relax and 
cry to their heart’s content with this pillow—it’s waterproof and 
won't absorb cold cream. Also the singing pillow with an ear. 
phone buried in the feathers so that you can listen to the radio 
while your better half snores, or slip off to slumberland to the 
strains of your favorite orchestra. 


Now come to the eternal controversy: Is it better to sleep alone 
-or are double beds a 50-50 proposition ? 


“The battle between the sexes may well be traced to the fact that 
no two people, no matter how devoted, have the same likes and 
habits in sleeping. . A number of special double beds have 
been designed, one of which will probably solve your problems.” 


The Bundling Bed has a reinforced center coil construction, or 
a bolster down the middle. Neither one makes a ridge but they 
hold the mattress level. The Jack Spratt Bed was built for people 
who can't agree on what makes a bed comfortable. If you like 
one soft as whipped cream and he prefers it hard as a concrete 
highway, invest in a Jack Spratt. The Brigham Young Bed is 
seven feet wide, so you can both roll and toss as much as you please. 


An important editor's note brings to light the startling informa- 
tion that there is at least one round bed in existence, but nobody 
knows what it will do for you. 


If you're really brave enough to want to know the truth—the 


Nightmares . . . 
and the sad aft- 
ermath of the 
midnight snack. 


May and October, when it is published three times a month and 


the first, tenth and twentieth; copyright May 1, 1943, by Sales Management, Inc., 34 North Crystal Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa., with editoria - 


executive offices at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
at the Post Office, E. Stroudsburg, 
Pa., post office Volume 52, No. 9 


: . 7 . < 
Subscription price $4.00 a year in advance. Entered as second class matter May 27, 


Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879, May 1, 1943; application pending for additional entry at the Philade 
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ADVERTISING FIGHTS, TOO! 


As American as Yankee Doodle, advertising skill- victory gardens to millions of people. Billions 
fully used is a motivating force second to none in of dollars worth of war bonds and stamps 
power and effectiveness. A big part of today’s are sold by advertising. Better health for our peo- 
advertising is fighting for freedom just as vigor- ple through better diet is a natural result of the 
ously and as effectively as it fought for and won _ nutritional advertising released by many manufac- 
sales and markets in peacetime. turers and public utility companies. In conserva- 

Keeping our armed forces supplied with the tion programs, salvaging campaigns, recruiting, and 
material they must have to win the war calls for in many other ways that help to bring victory near, 
sacrifices and cooperation from all civilians. Adver- advertising fights for cooperation—and gets it! 
tising “‘sells’’ civilians on the need for their cooper- Farsighted businessmen will see that this good 


work is continued for the duration. 
BUY At Kimberly-Clark Corporation we are 
stares proud that much of the greatest advertising 


SAVINGS 


ation and sacrifices. 

This summer, millions of backyard victory 
gardens will add to the nation’s food sup- 
ply because advertising “‘sold” the need for 


in America is printed on our papers. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42ND ST. ® CHICAGO: 8 S. MICHIGAN AVE. ® LOS ANGELES: 510 W. OTH ST. 
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CIVILIAN INFLUX 
to America’s 11th Market 


100,000 new civilians—a city of 
consumers longer than El Paso or 
Schenectady—has moved to Greater 
Newark, New Jersey! 


That’s the March, 1943 estimate 
based on Ration Book #2 registra- 
tions, adjusted for ‘“‘armed service”’ 
totals and the institutionalized. 


Now, more than ever, it pays to con- 
centrate “‘A’”’ schedules in ‘the live 
war markets . . . and the media that 
deliver them. 
Civilian 
Influx 
March, 1943 


Newark 
City Zone 
In Essex County: 


Population 
1940 


Newark 
Belleville 
Bloomfield 

The Caldwells* 
East Orange 
Glen Ridge 


Irvington 


429,760 
28,167 
41,623 
14,376 
68,945 

7,331 
55,328 
5,972 
23,139 
11,652 
39,807 
21,954 
35,717 
13,742 
8,957 
5,208 
25,662 


837,340 


45,148 
2,585 
5,078 
1,856 
7,102 

668 
4,660 
1,612 
1,032 
1,512 
5,200 
2,480 
2,877 
1,517 

587 

—1,820 
1,828 


*° 86,931 


Livingston 
Maplewood 
Millburn 
Montclair 
Nutley 
Orange 

So. Orange 
Verona 
Cedar Grove 
West Orange 


Essex County 


In Bergen County: 


No, Arlington 9,904 2,980 


In Hudson County: 
Harrison 

East Newark 
Kearny 


14,171 
2,273 
39,467 


1,335 
121 
2,147 


In Union County: 
Hillside 
Springfield 
Union 


18,556 
4,148 
24,730 


1,238 
1,279 
5,864 


ABC City Zone 950,589 **101,895 


* Includes Roseland and Essex Fells 


* Includes 3,009 unallocated institutionalized 


Newark EveNine News 


O’Mara & Ormsbee 


Newark, New Jersey ° 


y, 


Rip Van Win. 
kle, 1943, has to 
plug his ears 
and mask his 
eyes to insure 
sweet slumbers. 


whole truth and nothing but the truth about yourself—find 
secret solitary corner in which to hide and turn to the pag 


“Sleeping Posture Psychoanalyzed.” See if you can find yourself 
in these few examples— 

If you sleep on your stomach, you may be an intense person 
who works hard, or a rugged individualist who doesn’t have as 
much fun as he should. This is more true of men than of wom- 
en, who habitually sleep on their stomachs. 


Do your curl up like a kitten, with covers on your head, arms 
against the chest and knees high? That's the “retreat from real- 
ity” position, when you're unconsciously trying to make yourself 
a safe, secure little world. 


Do you hug your pillow or blankets? Then you may not be 
getting all the affection your nature needs and you're lonely. If 
you prefer sleeping without a pillow, it may indicate that you're 
practicing self-discipline and resisting comfort. 


Ledger-page Salesmanship 


One $25-year membership brought $35,940,000 worth of busi- 
ness to the community.—That is the “ledger-page salesmanship 
used by Bob Hays, secretary of the Santa Ana, Calif., Chamber of 
Commerce, when he invites citizens to become members. The 
account is itemized in a 22-inch bookkeeping page of credits. The 
chamber of commerce claims credit for taking the initiative in pro- 
moting these activities in Santa Ana: 


Amount of 
Business for 
Community: 
Santa Ana Army Air Base . sees $ 6,000,000 
Yearly retail business from 20,000 cadets 6,000,000 
250 officers’ expenditures 600,000 
West Coast Air Force Training Center .... 560,000 
250 officers’ expenditures 600,000 
500 vacant houses rented 240,000 
Navy Blimp Station 9,000,000 
Permanent Station personnel’s expenditures 500,000 
Heavier-than-Air Marine Landing Field .... 11,000,000 
Permanent landing field personnel’s 
expenditures 
100 Marine officers’ expenditures 
County airport 
Projected landing field 


600,000 

240,000 

600,000 
? 


$35,940,000 


One item Mr. Hays didn’t include, however, because it cannot be 
reduced to dollars as yet. Months ago he started to work on aif- 
craft manufacturers in crowded San Diego. He insisted that they 
could expand without further worry by coming to Santa Ana, 
which is an agricultural town, leasing empty buildings and hiring 
available workers—including a surplus of 1,500 women. Late 
last year, Consolidated Aircraft Corp. came, surveyed the town, 
leased buildings, sent in personnel men and supervisors, and 1s 
now ready to make small electrical parts and upholstery, employ- 
ing 600 workers. Consolidated Aircraft was so enthusiastic about 
the idea that similar activities are to be started in a dozen other 
southern California towns, not yet named. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Last month 235 women wrote Sun-Telegraph's Ida 
Jean Kain to find out how they could safely slim 
down bulging hips, fat calves, double chins. One 
of the Sun-Telegraph's famous features, Ida Jean 
is another reason why, with plenty of money to 
spend, — 


Pittsburgh Women Read the 


Sun-lelesraph 
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Signit icant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending May 1, 1943 


Share the Sales 


A PATTERN FOR MANY INDUSTRIES may have been 
devised by the War Production Board when it worked out 
a plan for sharing sales and profits in the concentrated 
alarm clock industry. The scheme is ingenious but simple. 


Out of six firms which manufactured alarm clocks in the 
same period 1936-1941, probably only two will produce 
alarm clocks this year, but all six will participate in the dis- 
tribution. The clocks will bear no trade-mark, but the 
makers will show their names and addresses in tiny print 
for repair purposes. Each of the six companies will get a 
supply proportionate to its base period production and will 
distribute the clocks through customary outlets. 


Just how much money can be made by the producing 
manufacturers, non-producing manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers, will be determined by the OPA in a regulation 
setting dollars and cents ceilings at every level. 


Donald Nelson has announced that the War Production 
Board has abandoned all studies looking toward the general 
concentration of industry. ‘We must be able to change 
almost over night the kinds and quantities of the weapons 
we deliver to our warriors and our Allies to meet the chang- 
ing demands of war. Any concentration plan made three 
months ago would of necessity be out of date today.” 


The circumstances under which Arthur D. Whiteside was 
appointed vice chairman of WPB in charge of civilian re- 
quirements make it apparent that the needs of civilian busi- 
nesses and consumers are going to get more attention than 
they have had during the first fifteen months’ rush of con- 
version to war work. Plans are well under way to assure 
civilians of their minimum needs of even the goods con- 
taining critical and strategic materials. Wherever possible, 
manufacturers are being encouraged to step up production 
of civilian products which will perform satisfactorily but 
use up comparatively little metal. For example, a recent 
WPB order set the number of non-mechanical ice-boxes 
which can be produced during the second quarter at 250,- 
000. This more than the total anual production of an 
average pre-war year and about 35% more boxes than were 
allowed during the first quarter. 


Keeping Brands Alive 


THE ALARM CLOCK COMPANIES and organizations in 
many other lines will be able to keep their sales forces fair- 
ly busy in distributing the so-called Victory models, but the 
perpetuation of the brand name will have to be handled 
separately. The OPA doesn’t go out of its way to make 
life easy for the owners of trade-marks. For example, in 
the April 7 issue of the Government ‘Victory Bulletin” ap- 
pears this puzzling paragraph: 


The huge cosmetic products trade, which produces 5 
an 10 cent retail items such as toothpaste, shaving creams, 
lipsticks, face-powders, rouges, has been authorized by 
OPA to continue temporarily selling these products under 
their usual brand names and prices. To the consumer, this 
vl mean a technical increase in price.” 


May Ll, 12943 


We have italicized the concluding sentence of the para- 
graph above. What does it mean? Why does selling these 
products under their usual brand names and prices at a 
fixed price of a dime mean a technical increase in price to 
the consumer ? 


But on another sector of the war sales front the makers 
of high quality branded goods are finding some blessings 
in the food rationing system. Field studies show that con- 
sumers are beginning to put more emphasis on the point 
value of goods than on the money value and there is a no- 
ticeable tendency—especially among the low income families 
—toward trying the higher-quality and higher-priced goods. 


Point rationing is opening up new markets for branded 
products and is ironing out regional differences, where 
persons living in a particular region may not normally have 
used a certain branded rationed commodity, but are now 
starting to buy it when it is available. The result is a gi- 
gantic sampling campaign of rationed commodities which 
should result in an actual broadening of demand, both: im- 
mediate and post-war. 


If manufacturers succeed in the difficult problem of dis- 
tributing their depleted stocks over a wider range, there will 
be in the future many more brands than ever before which 
are in a true sense ational brands. 


West of the Mississippi 


POPULATION AND PRODUCTION are moving toward 
the West, as will be shown in the forthcoming May 10 
Survey of Buying Power. The greatest 1942 gains in popu- 
lation, retail sales, and Effective Buying Income are in the 
western areas. 


The four geographic regions west of the Mississippi have 
received 27.3% of all war contracts placed in the contin- 
ental United States through December 1942. In 1939 these 
regions accounted for only 16.5% of the value added by 
manufacture. The Pacific area alone has been allocated 
14.3% of Government contracts, while it accounted for 
only 6.5% of peacetime manufactures. The West-South- 


Pay Gain Far Exceeds Store Sales Rise 
1, Monthly Factory Pay Rolls and Department Store Sales in the United States 
January, 1931-100 INDEX 
400 
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What can be either the much-feared “inflationary gap” or a 
desirable and much-needed backlog of consumer purchasing 
power is shown in the increasing spread between factory 
pay rolls and department store sales. 
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U.S TREASURY pEPARTMEN 


SATURDAY EVENING post 


WAR BOND 
SHOW 


An example of American democracy. See story. 


Central states increased their share from 3.4% in 1939 to 
5.8% of all war contracts. New England is the only area 
each of the Mississippi with a higher proportion of war 
contracts than of peace-time production. 

Sales quotas and advertising appropriations both now and 
in the future should be increased in the western half of the 
country. 


This Is Democracy 


ALL GROUPS OF ADVERTISERS—inanufacturers, re- 
tailers, publishers, radio stations, are doing such a splendid 
job in cooperating with the Treasury Department's drive to 
put over the current War-Bond drive that it seems unfair 
to single out only one organization for special mention in 
this column. But there are special circumstances around 
the mammoth promotion known as the “U. S. Treasury 
Department—Saturday Evening Post War-Bond Show” 
which make it both unusual and significant. 


It is no secret that during most of the last ten years 
there was no love lost between the Saturday Evening Post 
and the Roosevelt Administration. Under the direction of 
Wesley Stout the Saturday Evening Post spanked Mr. 
Roosevelt hard and often. If he had been a dictator he 
surely would have found ways and means to shut them up. 


We mention this long-standing feud now only because 
of the contrast with the present whole-hearted and complete 
cooperation which the two old enemies are offering when 
the country faces a grave peril. 


The largest traveling promotion show in department 
store history has been worked out jointly by the Treasury 
Department and the Saturday Evening Post and will tour 
forty of the nation’s largest cities, with the first show going 
on currently at Hecht’s in Washington, D. C. The major 
attraction will be the first public exhibition of the original 
canvases of the Norman Rockwell paintings of the Four 
Freedoms, and the physical properties include a series of 12 
Bond-selling window displays and an interior exhibit cov- 
ering a minimum of 6,000 square feet of floor space. 


Many unusual features designed to stimulate the sale of 
War-Bonds and Stamps have been worked out. One is the 
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issuance by the Treasury Department, exciusiveiy for hie 
show, of souvenir covers for War-Bond and Stamp albums, 
Equally sensational is the offering, as free prizes, of thou. 
sands of original Saturday Evening Post covers, illustia- 
tions, cartoons and autographed manuscripts. 


Mr. Roosevelt so far forgot whatever may have been his 
former feeling about the Saturday Evening Post, that he 
not only wrote them a letter praising the Rockwell paint- 
ings and the accompanying text, but he also suggested tiiat 
the text be translated into foreign languages for distrilyu- 
tion among the United Nations. The OWI is now trans- 
lating the text in seventeen languages, and presentation 
copies of the Four Freedoms will be sent to leaders among 
out Allies in the near future. The OWI is also printing 
several million posters reproducing the paintings, for dis- 
tribution in May. . . . The Saturday Evening Post’s share of 
the promotion campaign to sell a strictly non-profit item 
will run into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


This is Democracy at work. This is the kind of coop- 
eration which will keep the light of freedom burning. 


Using the Government 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF COOPERATION between 
government and private industry is to be found in a book- 
let issued by Successful Farming called ‘An Analysis Defin- 
ing Successful Farming.” For the first time in the history 
of the Bureau of the Census, the census schedules of a 
sample of subscribers to a specific magazine and of their 
non-subscribing neighbors were segregated for tabulation. 
By matching subscribers’ names with census enumerator’s 
schedules some one hundred different questions asked by 
the census are available for comparison. 


This study by Saccessful Farming is interesting on its 
own, and also because it lights the way for other publishers 
and manufacturers to make practical use of the extraordin- 
ary machinery we have in Washington. Innumerable ques- 
tions which now go unanswered could be answered if mar- 
keting men took the trouble to find out what is available 
in Washington and how to use that information. 


What Successful Farming did could be done by any other 
group. They had no special pull. They do have alertness 


and initiative. 


The Bureau of the Census is permitted by law to do spe- 
cial jobs on a cost basis, and for Successful Farming two 
samples were drawn from the census of Agriculture, Hous- 
ing and Population. The first represented 2,000 farms, a 
cross-section of Successful Farming’s subscriber names, 
drawn by a mechanically random method from a list of 
6,667 names. The second represented another 2,000 farms, 
adjoining the farms of the first 2,000 families but definitely 
not subscribers to that publication. Included in the study 
are comparisons on farm buildings, gross income, automo- 
tive equipment, farm homes, implements, machinery, etc. 


Significant Short 


A New Kind of Installment Buying: What Babson 
calls a “ridiculously expensive idea’ is rapidly becoming 
popular. Many people who cannot buy new cars or new 
refrigerators are buying one share of stock a month in such 
companies as General Motors and General Electric, with 
the idea that by the time the war is over they will have 
enough on hand to buy a new automobile or a new re- 
frigerator. They are really buying on installments ahead 
of time. 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
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DeMott Windsor 


Rich and H. DeMorr has been elected vice-president in charge 
of sales of SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia. Mr. Mott ha- 
been with the company since 1915, and has been manager of 
Industrial Development as well as general sales manager. 


E. W. Winpsor has been made assistant to the Director of 
Sales and Distribution, Sherwin-Williams Co., New York City. 
He will continue his national activities as manager of Kem- 
lone sales, automotive finishes sales, and graphic arts sales. 


NEWS 


ements Studio 


Kephart Tate 


H. \. Kepuart has assumed the position of general line sales 
manaver for Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. He has 
servel successively as export manager, New York sales man- 
ager. Pacific Coast manager and Eastern Division sales manager. 


James Tare joins The Dunmore Co., Racine, Wis., as director 
of iniustrial marketing and research, and in charge of post-war 
planning. Mr. .Tate was formerly vice-president and sales 
mana-er of the Delta Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ma 1 
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Pach Bros. 


Hall Hanes 


Frep L. Hatt has been made vice-president in charge of all 
sales of the Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Corp., New York City. 
Mr. Hall for the past six years has been sales manager for the 
Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh. 


RatpH Hanes, who has been connected with the United States 
Rubber Co., New York City, for fifteen years, has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales promotion of the Mechanical 
Goods Division, according to a recent company announcement. 


REEL 


Rairden Elliott 


Apert S. Rarrpen has been appointed sales manager of the 
Riehle Testing Machine Division of American Machine and 
Metals Inc., East Moline, Ill. Mr. Rairden, identified with the 
steel industry for twenty years, is an authority on wire rope. 


James B. Ettiort, formerly department manager in the Los 
Angeles office of the Bekins Van & Storage Co., is the new 
general sales manager, and he will direct moving, storage, pack- 
ing and shipping sales for the company’s 24 California offices. 
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What Happens When the Ghost Walks 
For 810,430 War Workers in 19 Cities 


day. 


often than normally. 
5. While 


on that day. 


pay envelope. 


8%. She 


first. 


Ewing-Galloway 


A nation-wide field study in two parts, made by Ross Federal for 


Sales Management, on pay dates for war plant workers—and how, 


when, and how quickly, the housewife spends the money. 


Planned and edited by 


PHILIP 


SALISBURY 


Executive Editor 
SaLES MANAGEMENT 


EARLY three quarters of the 

pay envelopes or checks to war 

workers are distributed on Fri- 

day, or the days which mark 
the middle or the end of the month, 
or on a Thursday or a Wednesday, and 
by the end of the second day about 
two-thirds of the money has been 
spent. 

These are two of the high-light con- 
clusions which may be drawn from a 
field study completed a fortnight ago 
in 19 cities* by Ross Federal Research 
Corporation. 

The first half of the assignment 
from SALES MANAGEMENT called for 
interviewing executives in 5 or more 
war plants in each city, each employ- 
ing a minimum of 500 workers, to 
find out the pay dates on each plant. 

The 99 factories are currently em- 


*The 19 cities covered in the survey were 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Los An- 
geles, Milwaukee, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., San Diego, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, Mase St 
Louis, . Toledo. 
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ploying a total of 810,430 workers, or 
an average of more than 8,000 each. 
They represent a good cross-section of 
American (big) industry. 

Friday remains the big pay day. Of 
the money earned by war workers 
71.7% is handed out on the following 


days: 
ee ee 35.2% 
Middle and end of month 15.1 
(eee 11.4 
Wednesday 10.0 
71.7% 


The weekly method of payment has 
gained in favor since SALES MANAGE- 
MENT first made a national pay day 
survey back in October, 1935. Then 
a sufvey among 114 companies in 20 
cities (employing 75,945 workers) 
showed that twice-a-month payments 
represented 46%, weekly 41% and 
monthly 13%. 

Today, two-thirds of the 810,430 
workers receive their pay on a weekly 
basis. The precise figures are: weekly 
67.3%, twice-monthly 28.9%, and 
monthly only 3.8%. 

The detailed pattern of pay dates in 


A Thumbnail Sketch of 
Mrs. War Worker and Her Money 


l. She is more likely to get it on Friday than any other 


2. She gets so much that her major food shopping day isn’t 
necessarily related to pay day. 


3. Shortages and rationing make her visit food stores more 


4. She shops for food between 3 and 4 days a week. 


“big” purchases aren’t necessarily 
pay day, she makes many of them on the day follow- 
ing, and she is abnormally conscious of advertising 


Monday has become her biggest evening shopping day. 


By the end of the second day following pay day she 
has only about 40 cents left out of each dollar in the 


is worried about income taxes and expects to have 
less money to spend in the second quarter than in the 


related to 


the 99 plants surveyed is as follows: 
Weekly 


Monday 2.5% 
Tuesday ..... .. 5.0 
Wednesday 10.0 
Thursday 11.4 
Friday ~oeaee See 
Saturday ........ 1.9 
Weekly, but no day 

mentioned ....... 1.3 

Twice-monthly 
28.9% 

Ist and 15th ....... 25 
ist end 16%) ........< 1,2 
Sth and 19th....... = 6 
Sth and 20th....... 3.9 
7th and 22nd ....... 2 
10th and 25th ...... 1.9 
11th and 25th ...... 7 
12th and 26th ...... 1.2 


Every other Thursday 6 
Every other Friday.. 2.5 
Every other Saturday. 1.2 


Monthly 
3.8% 
Es seuaraeie me Biais-s 6 
Every 4 weeks ..... 6 
Last day of month ... 2.6 ———— 


Total 100.0 


Many of the big plants use a stag 
gered system of paying off, and the 
breakdown reveals 159 instead of only 
99 dates. Included among the plants 
studied, were a score with 15,000 of 
more employes, and in these big plants 
one division may be paid on a Friday, 
another on a Thursday, and so on. 

Because the sample—as to number 
of plants—was small in each city, the 
editors do not feel that a tabulation of 
the pay dates in each individual city 
would serve any useful purpose. 

The second half of the assignment 
to Ross Federal called for interview: 
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ing housewives in Class C and D war- 
worker homes in the same 19 cities. 
The interviewers secured interviews in 
523 homes, divided 57.9% Class C 
and 42.1% Class D. 


What Happens to the Money? 


The first question asked was this: 
“In your purchases of smaller 
items (food, drugs, etc.) when are 
you most likely to make them?” 

The answers reveal clearly that such 
is the present prosperity of the coun- 
try’s industrial workers, one day is 
about as good as another for reaching 
that portion of the family purse which 
is spent On convenience items. 

Other factors, such as habit, con- 
venience, and availability of ration 
tickets are likely to be more important 
than money in determining when such 
articles are purchased. For example, 
since food rationing started, the buy- 
ing of rationed products tends to run 
in waves, with the crests coming just 
before the present tickets expire, and 
just after the new ones go into effect. 

But even on these convenience items 
differences are apparent between the 
two economic groups, with those of 
lower income (Class D) being forced 
to pay most attention to pay days: 

Class C Class D Total 
On a pay day .. 11.2% 114% 11.3% 
Immediately fol- 

lowing pay day 22.4 28.2 24.9 
Immediately prior 

to pay day ... 1.0 1.4 1.1 
On days not neces- 

sarily related to 


2 ee 61.1 55.4 58.7 
Don't know .... 4.3 3.6 4.0 


A similar study, likewise made 
among factory workers by Ross Fed- 
eral for S.M. in the Fall of 1938, 
when money wasn’t so plentiful, 
showed considerably more purchasing 
on pay days. The score then (aver- 
age for 15 cities) was 18.7% on pay 
days, 22.4% immediately following 
pay days, 1.5% immediately prior to 
pay day, 54.4% on days not necessar- 
ily related to pay day, and 3.0% don’t 


know. 


Shortages and Rationing 


The second question asked the 
housewives dealt with changes in food 
purchasing habits induced by short- 
ages and rationing. First they were 
asked as to changes in the number of 
food stores visited during a week. The 
answers show: 


Oe 23.3% 
ORES Saree 10.0% 
PU I acid wniewsow ak 66.7% 


Next they were asked, “How many 
days last week did you or members 
of your family visit food stores?” 

The answers reveal that the average 
family visits food stores three or four 


1943 


May 1, 


days weekly, with the lower income 
families making considerably more 
trips: 


Class C Class D Total 


One day ....... 7.9% 9.1% 849% 
Two days ...... 19.2 10.9 13.7 
Three days ..... 23.4 18.6 21.4 
Four dogs ...... 15.2 21.4 17.8 
Five days. ...... 79 pe 7.8 
PE MY ates cys 18.2 23.6 20.5 
Seven days ..... 7.9 8.2 8.0 
Delivery service 

eer a 5 A 


When Big Purchases Are Made 


Increased prosperity of factory 
workers is shown vividly in today’s 
answer to the following question 
as compared with a similar one five 
years ago: “If you purchase an item 
costing more than one quarter of 
the average weekly family income, 
when are you most likely to make 
the obligation?” 


1938 1943 
Study Study 
On a pay day ........ 26.6% 19.9% 
Immediately following 
ee 35.3 21.6 
Immediately prior to 
AAS ere ae 3.3 
On days not necessar- 
ily related to pay day. 26.2 49.5 
eo eee 10.2 ey 


The evidence here clearly shows the 
greater sense of financial security 
which workers have today. Back in 
1938 the score shows that 63% of the 
purchases were tied up with pay day; 
today only 44.8%. Then they made 
the purchase obligation /f there was a 
pay day. Today they know there's 
going to be a pay day, and that most 
of the red debts are cleared up any- 
way—so they purchase at their leisure 
—and when they can find something 
to buy! 


Advertisements Noticed Every Day 


Another question used in 1938 was 
repeated in the current study: “When 
are you most likely to make up 
your mind to follow suggestions 
made in advertisements?” 

It can be argued that this question 
calls for precise knowledge which 
none of us possess—and that the an- 
swers can at the best be only roughly 
indicative of the truth. Granted. So 
let’s call the answers interesting but 
not necessarily factual. 


1938 1943 
Study Study 
On a pay day ........ 5.9% 6.7% 
Immediately following 
 < Ia 6.2 15.1 
Immediately prior to 
SEG csccenneces 24.5 7.8 
On days not necessar- 
ily related to pay day. 56.4 56.8 
Re BRO oe vccsess 7.0 13.6 


The answers in both studies indicate 


that there is no ove day when adver- 
tising is most likely to be noticed, and 
about the only differences of conse- 
quence are to be found in the second 
and third periods. Today there is so 
much “loose” money that on the day 
following pay day notice of advertise- 
ments shows a sharp increase, while in 
1938 hope was eternal—hope that 
there might be a fat pay envelope, and 
housewives read and listened eagerly 
to advertisements immediately prior to 


pay days. 


Shopping in Evenings 


To accommodate war workers the 
downtown stores in most cities have 
changed their hours, and as a conse- 
quence the Saturday night shopping 
spree has leveled off, and in many 
cities Monday has become the biggest 
shopping night. In Indianapolis, for 
example, the department stores open at 
noon on Monday and stay open during 
the evening. This has made Monday 
the Number One shopping day of the 
week. 

Housewives were asked, “During 
the past week did you make any 
store purchase other than food or 
drugs on the following evenings 
after 6 P. M.?” 


Class C Class D Total 
Monday .... 10.6% 13.6% 11.9% 
Tuesday 2.3 2.7 2.5 
Wednesday . 3.0 3.2 3.1 
Thursday 2.6 5.0 3.6 
Friday ..... 73 6.4 6.9 
Saturday 10.6 10.9 10.7 
PR cease 71.0 70.9 70.9 


Does Pay Day Mean a Spending 
Spree? 


Still another question was used in 
both the 1938 and the 1943 surveys, 
and the answers likewise reflect the in- 
creased prosperity of workers today. 
The question: “Of all the money 
the family receives on pay day, 
about how much is left for spend- 
ing at the end of the second day?” 


1938 1943 

Study Study 
10% or less left .. . 27.5% 16.6% 
(ee re £3.35 
is MS Ae sails ow: save 15.3 16.6 
WE a TE ee ds. x nde 10.2 13.0 
ee 4.9 11.3 
Ge << Be wees ces.eors 8.6 10.7 
DE 6 Se bisa sic cc 2.0 8.1 
ee. ee 4 Fe 
Don't know ......... 26 6.5 
NINES odie Sins ca rakes 6 


The differences between wage earner 
prosperity today as compared with five 
years ago are brought out still more 
strikingly if the above figures are ar- 
ranged on a cumulative basis, as fol- 
lows: 
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1938 1943 
Study Study 
More than 90% gone 


second day. 27.5% 16.6% 


gone 56.0 32.1 

60% gone ..... 71.3 48.7 

50% gone ..... 81.5 61.7 

40% gone ..... 86.4 73.0 

to 20% gone ..... 95.0 83.7 

Ip to 10% gone 97.0 91.8 
ess than 10% gone... 97.4 92.9 


But Now Uncle Sam Starts to 


Collect! 


The impact of Federal taxes—some- 
thing new in many of these homes— 
was brought home by this question: 
“Did your family have to pay a 
Federal Income Tax on March 


15th?” 


Class C Class D Total 
Paid Federal Tax 94.1% 664% 82.4% 
No Federal Tax 5.9 33.6 17.6 


CHB Campaign 
To Plant More 


ALESMEN of the California 

Conserving Co. may not have 

much orthodox selling to do 

these days, but they are getting 
a series of interesting assignments. 
One of their recent assignments was 
to persuade Victory Gardeners to 
grow cucumbers for processing into 
CHB pickles. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
approved the use of equipment, fer- 
tilizers, etc., for the cultivation of cu- 
cumbers for brining. But the Califor- 
nia truck gardeners who normally 
contract to furnish this company with 
cucumbers of the various shapes and 
sizes used for pickle processing are 
not doing so this year, because of the 
shortage of manpower. 

In response to the request for cu- 
cumbers, Victory Gardeners answer: 
“Guarantee the labor and we'll grow 
all you want.” But so far Uncle Sam 
hasn't been able to fill that order for 
California. 

So California Conserving Co. sales- 
men are out contacting every sort of 
potential cucumber-grower, _ profes- 
sional or amateur, in order to line up 
cucumber acreage. This campaign ties 
in with a radio campaign in the San 
Francisco Bay area, Station KSO of- 
fering cucumber seed free, with com- 
plete instructions, to anyone who will 
agree to grow the Victory vegetables 
for CHB. 

Assistant General Sales Manager 
Milton Kottinger says: “As the re- 
quests come in for seed, we compile a 
list of potential grower prospects. The 
seed is packaged in specially printed 
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To those answering “Yes” a fur- 
ther question was asked: “Looking 
ahead for the next three months, 
do you think that you will have 
more, less, or about the same 
amount of money to spend on 
yourselves as compared with the 
past three months?” 


Class C Class D Total 
More money .... 12.3% 89% 11.1% 
Less money .... 42.8 39.0 41.5 
About the same . 44.9 $2.1 ATA 


Since the pay envelopes in most of 
these families will be as large, if not 
larger, as during the first quarter of 
the year, the conclusion seems obvious 
that March 15 was an unexpected or 
unprepared-for bombshell, for other- 
wise it seems unlikely that nearly half 
of the families expect to have less 
money to spend. 


Induces Farmers 


Pickle Patches 


envelopes. Each envelope reads: ‘If 
you want to grow cucumbers for us, 
let us know’.” 

“We accept plots 25’ by 50’ and 
25’ x 100,’ or thereabouts, and larger 
of course, and sign Victory Gardners 
up exactly as we do our regular grow- 
ers. We are paying $100 a ton for 
No. 1 pickles (small—1!/,” to 214”), 
$55 aton for No. 2, $40 a ton for No. 
3. So far, we have contracted for 
about 70 acres of land through the 
radio seed offers. This probably will 
yield about 400 or 500 tons, at the 
rate of about 6 tons per acre. We 
expect about 150 acres to be under 
cultivation by the end of the planting 
season, which is about April 30.” 

In cooperation with the radio Vic- 
tory Garden program, California Con- 
serving Co. salesmen in this region 
are contacting all potential growers of 
cucumbers, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional, and selling each of them on 
the cultivating as much acreage as 
possible. Several salesmen spend 
weekends at this, since most of the 
potential growers have regular occu- 
pations and can be met only on Satur- 
days or Sundays. 

Under normal conditions, Califor- 
nia Conserving Co. had only 4 or 5 
field men to contact farmers in the 
spring and sign them up for cucumber 
crops. This year, the company has put 
20 field men at this job, to cover areas 
suitable for growing tomatoes and cu- 
cumbers. The extra men are from the 
ranks of the company’s regular sales- 
men, and they are proving very efhi- 
cient, Kottinger says. 


C.E.D. to Analyz 
Post-War Potentia! 


HE Committee for Econeinic 
Development, under the chair- 
manship of Paul G. Hoff: 
president of the Studeb 
Corporation, has as its general purpo 
the marshalling of American ind) 
in a national effort to prepare 
high levels of employment and pro- 
ductivity after the war. 

As a means of attaining this ¢ 
the committee with the cooperation of 
the Department of Commerce, is at- 
tempting to develop a figure repre- 
senting the total gross national prod- 
ucts, in dollars, which would be pos- 
sible under such’ full employment and 
then to break this figure down into 
the major divisions, such as con- 
sumers’ perishable goods, consumers 
durable goods, etc., then into the 
major commodity classifications. 

By using these figures, the local 
chairmen of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development will be able to 
give each individual productive busi- 
ness enterprise in the country a goal 
figure for the industry in which that 
particular company is a part. The 
company, based upon its strength in 
the past and its knowledge of its own 
plans and those of others, may then 
estimate what its own share of the 
gross national products would be if we 
had full employment in this country. 

At a meeting held in New York on 
April 8 a permanent Marketing Com- 
mittee of the C. E. D. Industrial Ad- 
visory Board was set up with T. G. 
MacGowan, Firestone Rubber Co., 
chairman, and Albert Haring, Indiana 
University, vice-chairman. 

Four sub-committees were formed 
to facilitate and share the work. An 
economic committee of 4, headed by 
Fred E. Clark, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is to give consideration to the 
underlying economic basis of the work 
and advise with the National Eco- 
nomic Unit of the Department of 
Commerce; an Estimates Committee of 
15, headed by Albert Haring, will 
divide the job up by areas of indus- 
trial interests; a Technique Commit- 
tee of 6, headed by Frank M. Surface, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, will 
prepare guidance material to be sup- 
plied to the estimators in individual 
commodity fields who are preparing 
the national bill of materials; a Re- 
view Committee of 8, headed by Paul 
T. Cherington, McKinsey & Company, 
will examine estimates of the other 
committees and combine these into 4 
total national bill of materials. The 
Executive Editor of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, Philip Salisbury, is a member 
of the Estimates Committee. 
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Less Men, More Mailings 

With a reduction of approximately 
20% in its sales force, and with more 
ground to be covered by the remaining 
members, Carter's Ink Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., is effectively using large-sized 
mailing cards to maintain weekly con- 
tacts with its 4,000 dealers—keeping 
them advised of new products, pack- 
aging, new types of closures and tops, 
advertising activities, etc. 

One of the cards tells of wartime 
restrictions on color, lists those now 
wailable. Another discusses the nu- 
merous reasons why shipments may 
be late in reaching the dealers; an- 
other announces the substitution of a 
glass and cork pour-out to replace 
the rubber on pint and quart ink 
bottles. 

The most recent card spotlights 
Carter's spring advertising campaign, 
one of the largest in recent years. 
With the general theme “gentle as a 
kitten On your precious fountain 
pen,” the campaign will use the kitten 
introduced in Carter advertising last 
year. Current adaptation features the 
family of inks—nine dyes in all— 
with nine lively kittens to match the 
product assortment. Half-pages and 
pages in full color will run in Amer- 
wan Weekly, Collier’s, Look, Saturday 
Evening Post and This Week; full 
pages in black and white in 6 busi- 
ness papers. First ad in consumer pub- 
lications drew hundreds of requests 
for reprints of the Carter kitten pic- 
ture, though no offer had been made 
in the ad. 

Through J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Hi Ya. Fellers 


Under this headline the Boston & 
Maine Railroad recently ran some- 
thing new in the way of wartime ad- 
vertising copy and probably set a 
pattern which will be followed by 
other advertisers. The ad, a full page in 
39 dailies in Boston and cities along the 
B & M line, was a letter addressed 
0 2,171 employes now serving in 
the armed forces, who naturally were 
inxious to know how things were 
going back on the old job and to 
receive assurances that they had not 
been forgotten by their employers and 
tellow workers. 

The breezy style and wisecracking 
teports of happenings in the organiza- 
tion arid along the line offered a lively 
Contrast to the sober eloquence which 
inflects a good deal of current in- 
titutional copy. The tone of the ad 
Was inspired, we were told, by letters 
received from service men, in which 
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Campaigns and Marketing 


they asked for a change from ‘‘sob 
stuff, tear jerkers and chest thump- 
ing.” Although it rattled along con- 
versationally, there was plenty of 
serious stuff beneath the chit-chat, for 
the encouragement of the service peo- 
ple and the edification of the folks 
back home—appreciation of the job 
the men had done for the railroad 
and the bigger job they were now do- 
ing for Uncle Sam, a promise of the 


lin straining 
bullets. . . 
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Qhr boys wil wiv the battles but peu must win the wor 


Main emphasis in Baldwin Locomotive 
ads, in Time, Newsweek and U. S. News, 
is on specific jobs folks on the home 
front can perform to help bring Victory 
nearer. Baldwin’s part in the industrial 
war effort occupies secondary position. 


old job back when the war is over, 
casual hints of the traffic and trans- 
portation problems, a couple of notes 
about the “skirts” and ‘‘dames”’ filling 
the gaps left by the fighting men and 
enlisting in the women’s services, 
highlights on rationing, War Bond 
buying and Victory Gardens. “‘Every- 
body’s eating, everybody’s squawking 
in a good healthy kind of way... . 
But we're still able to get a real hon- 
est-to-goodness belly laugh when some 
croaker tries to tell us the tough part 
of the war is at home.” 

A note included in the copy ex- 
plained that the B & M was printing 
the letter as an ad “‘so’s all your 
friends among commuters and _ ship- 
pers and all our other customers (who 
miss you, too) can be in on it. Not a 
day goes by but some railroad customer 
asks: “Whaddya hear from so-and-so? 
When you write, tell him we'll all be 
glad to see him back on the job.’ ” 

Harold Cabot & Co., Boston, places 
the account. 


Manhattan to Run Weekly 


Manhattan Soap Company's new ad 
campaign, the largest in the com- 
pany’s history, will include 400 daily 
newspapers and two national weekly 
supplements, American Weekly and 
This Week. Black and white copy 
ranging up to 600 lines will appear 
each week, and the campaign will run 
from mid-April until the end of the 
year. 

Formerly Manhattan, like other 
large advertisers, scheduled its ad- 
vertising for 8 to 12-week runs, with 
no copy appearing in the intervals be- 
tween these campaigns. The new time 
table was adopted in the belief that 
steady advertising pressure on the 
readers of the scheduled publications 
will produce better results than peri- 
odic impacts. 

Franklin Bruck Advertising Corp., 
New York City, is the agency handling 
the account. 


Trailers, Food and Gears 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., through 
Schipper Associates, Detroit, has been 
running special copy in a list of large 
city newspapers to tell the public 
about Freuhauf’s share-the-work pol- 
icy—specifically how more than a 
thousand feeder plants in 36 states 
are helping the company build trailers 
for the Government. ‘In line with the 
objectives of Congress—as expressed 
in Public Law 603—every effort is 
being made to decentralize our manu- 
facturing still further.” 


Pillsbury Flour Mills, on Sunday, 
April 18, used full-page copy in 
major metropolitan markets to feature 
the flour sifter as one of the house- 
wife’s weapons, along with planes, 
tanks and guns. ‘Flour. . . is the run- 
ning mate for almost every rationed 
food . . . keep your flour sifter on 
the job. . . . Right there in your kit- 
chen you’re doing an Uncle Sam job.” 


Through McCann-Erickson, Minne- 
apolis. 
Western Gear Works, Seattle, 


Wash., faced with the need for more 
trainees for machine operation, to meet 
the demands of expanded production, 
ran a display ad in Sunday newspapers 
headed: ‘““Wanted—for Special Duty 
—21 Men or Women.” Seattle is a 
critical labor area, yet the manage- 
ment got better results than it - had 
dared hope for. More than 100 ap- 
plicants were interviewed on Monday 
and Tuesday, from 50 to 75 on the 
following days of the week. The final 
result was that a training class was 
formed almost immediately and a sec- 
ond, to absorb the overflow, within a 
week after the ad’s appearance. 
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Work Togs for the Gals: 


1. Even a big identification tay cay 
be worn with the air of cosiume 
jewelry when it sits jauntily on the 
side of a work cap which as 
snappy—and as becoming—a: the 
service headgear worn by an officer 
of the United States Navy. Designed 
for women workers at Monsanto. 


2. A drab uniform makes every day 
a blue Monday. Color is a tonic to 
the spirits. Dark enough to be prac. 
tical, but reminiscent of the color 
schemes in 5th Avenue’s better 
sports shops, this maroon and gray 
plaid slack outfit is worn by women 
welders at Eastern Aircraft Division 
of General Motors. 


How Designers 


Are Combining Style with Safety 


A huge new market has sprung into being—the market for heavy- 


duty work clothing for women. Because they are so closely tied up 


with the twin problems of accident prevention and employe 


morale, work clothes assume importance in the war program. 


BY ETNA 


N_ addition to the “Yoo-Hoo’”’ 
calls and other problems arising 
to plague management, with the 
influx of women into industry, 

has come that of providing them with 
the special equipment and apparel they 
need. The problem has been intensi- 
fied by such factors as women’s lack 
of experience in industry, their reluc- 
tance to accept regimentation with re- 
spect to wearing apparel, and their 
inability to abandon the idea that 
clothes must, above all else, be be- 
coming. 

Women cannot complain that the 
question of properly outfitting them 
has been neglected. It has occupied 
the best brains of management, of 
compen that sell equipment and ap- 
parel to workers, and of such topnotch 
designers as Helen Cookman, Sally 
Victor, Vera Maxwell, and Lilly 
Daché. 

Significant of the seriousness of the 
need for such special equipment is 
General Electric’s action in bringing 
out a line of “Arc Welding Accessor- 
ies for Women,” distributed through 
Welding Engineering Sales Corp., 
New York. Several new industrial 
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M. KELLEY 


“fashions” for women are presented 
in an attractive booklet, illustrated in 
color, with photographs of glamorous 
models wearing and using G-E’s new 
accessories. Some of the girls in the 
photographs look as though they might 
just have arrived from Mars, but none- 
theless they are attractive. 

Explaining in a foreword that, by 
conservative estimates, 25,000 women 
soon will be engaged as welding op- 
erators, G-E points out that its line 
of arc-welding accessories for women 
has been designed to make them the 
“best-protected, the most attractive, 
and the most efficient in the world.” 
The items offered, include helmets, 
handshields, jackets, aprons, and 
gloves. 

A G-E ventilated helmet, with chin 
rest and “free floating hinged head- 
gear,” is priced at $6.50. The same 
helmet with a “flip-front’”—an extra 
piece of glass which may be lifted to 
shield the eye-window, thus providing 
extra protection during slag removal 
—is $9. A Sally Victor hat of blue 
denim with a red ‘“V” on the forehead 
(weighs one ounce) is $1.60. A tail- 
ored leather jacket, with Peter Pan col- 


lar and fitted waist, is $10.25. Separ- 
ate leather sleeves which tie on with 
adjustable thongs, are $3.50 a pair. 
Flame-proofed sleevelets of duck are 
$1 a pair. A light-weight apron of 
flame-proofed duck (for girls doing 
low-current bench welding) is avail- 
able at $1. 

A double-spread in the catalog is 
devoted to ‘‘Metal-electrode Holders.” 
The text does not specify that these 
are specially adapted for women, but 
there is sales appeal in the photograph 
of a pretty girl holding one. Some of 
the ‘Miscellaneous Equipment” shown 
includes a Steel-wire Scratch Brush; a 
Slag Chipper with Steel Brush, and a 
Fillet-Weld Gage. 

The Boyer-Campbell Co., Detroit, 
sells a number of safety items for 
women. These are presented in 4 
folder entitled, “. . . Will Protect the 
Working Girl.” Its selling appeal is 
based on safety and practicability 
rather than on glamor, and its illus- 
trations show women actually working 
in industry. Among the items offered 
for sale are transparent face shields; 
the company has 40 different types and 
publishes a catalog devoted entirely to 
them. Then, too, there are specially- 
treated Plygarb sleevelets—oil-, water-, 
acid- and fire-proof. A light-weight 
respirator affords protection against 
non-toxic industrial dusts. Other mer- 
chandise shown includes skull caps, 
hair-nets, turbans, peak caps, finger 
guards, protective eyeglasses and gog: 
gles, aprons and coats—and “Ply 
Cream,” to be used whenever gloves 
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or skin-protective clothing are not 
practical. 

Safety is the theme of the sales 
story of the Strauss Co., Pittsburgh, 
which sells, among other things, a 
helmet for factory women, with a 
“hammock and chin-strap instead of 
the customary chin-strap,’” and there- 
fore 25% lighter in weight than the 
regulation helmet for men. This firm 
also sells Breast Protectors, ‘‘of flesh- 
colored, molded, vulcanized fibre,’’ to 
resist blows. They are attached to an 
adjustable “harness,” which may be re- 
moved and laundered. It is recom- 
mended that they be worn over slip 
or brassiere. 

The Strauss Co. minces no words in 
promoting safety, and some of its lit- 
erature is strikingly dramatic. For 
example, it uses news treatment for a 
story under the headline, ‘Death 
missed by . . . 1/32 of an Inch.” This 
story describes the narrow escape of a 
workman whose life was spared only 
by the protection given by his “hard 
hat,” Strauss’ No. 200DB helmet. An- 
other Strauss leaflet presents a birds- 
eye view of the victim of a “‘scalping,” 
—a woman with a wide, bald swath 
across the top of her head. 

M. C. Schrank Co., Bridgeton, N. 
|, with years of experience in manu- 
facturing garments for the “‘active 
woman,” saw the possibilities in the 
women-in-industry market and already 
have made a sizable dent in it. The 
Schrank company did not enter this 
new field without first studying re- 
quirements of production plants and 
how it is working carefully toward the 
establishment of sound dealer outlets 
!of women’s work clothes. 

According to Norma Rambach, 
Schtank’s advertising manager, the 
company began by interviewing per- 
sonnel directors who, at that time, fa- 
Vore! more gadgets and pockets than 
were practical. Closer study of the 
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needs indicated that workers’ clothes 
should be functional, practical, and 
safe—streamlined, without gadgets, 
loose ends, or dangling belts. Natur- 
ally, women wanted them to be smart 
in appearance, too. Consequently, the 
company simplified its line and de- 
signed four basic garments, ranking in 
sales volume as follows: two-piece 
slack suit (with tuck-in blouse) ; one- 
piece Koverall (with concealed drop- 
seat) ; overall (with fitted midriff, us- 
ually worn with blouse); and two- 
piece slack suit (with fitted jacket). 

Another development was the ac- 
tion sleeve, a patented feature pre- 
viously used on Schrank garments. 
Since it does not have any under-arm 
seam to bind or rip, it is well adapted 
to use by women workers. It is a fea- 
ture of the Koverall. Other features 
are gap-proof plackets; deep, concealed 
pockets (also patented); concealed 
drop-seat with inside tab permitting 
adjustability. Women like the ab- 
sence of shirt-tails. 

Schrank blazed the trail by selling 
directly to plants, but now it is estab- 
lishing dealer outlets through which it 
prefers to sell. The stores at first were 
slow to recognize the potentialities of 
the market, but are waking up. Fran- 
chised dealers include many large de- 
partments, among them R. H. Macy 
(New York), Lit Bros. (Philadel- 
phia), and Hochschild Kohn (Balti- 
more). Schrank clothes are worn at 
Bell Aircraft, Vought-Sikorsky, Cur- 
tiss-Wright, DuPont, Grumman Air- 
craft, some placing orders in excess of 
$25,000. 

Typical of companies that believe 
that the clothing worn by women 
workers has an important bearing on 
morale is the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Mrs. Loretta Moushey, the firm’s As- 
sistant Director of Industrial Relations, 
designed a two-piece slack suit which 
is not unbecoming to women with 


3. Chubby gals often feel untidy and un- 
attractive in slacks and shirts. So Mrs. 
Loretta Moushey of Monsanto designed 
these jacket costumes which are kind to 
all figures. Such gestures are all in be- 
half of sound industrial relations. 


4. Safety is the first requirement for 
work clothes. Monsanto’s “Safety Cuff” 
borrows an idea from raincoats: the 
cuff is designed so that it can be tight- 
ened about the ankle with a_ button. 


5. So important is the style element in 

getting acceptance by women workers 

of safe and functional clothing, that 

even Lilly Daché, long a fashion leader, 
is now designing for industry. 
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broad hips. The jacket has a form- 
fitted top, with an action-belted back. 
It has a slightly flared peplum which 
comes below the hips; this is the fea- 
ture that endears the costume to 
“hippy’’ women. The slacks are equip- 
ped with safety cuffs which button 
snugly around the ankle. Then there 
is a jaunty cap, slightly peaked on one 
side, to provide room for the photo- 
identification button, so, according to 
Mrs. Moushey, it may be “worn as an 
ornament rather than as a dog-tag.” 
Since Monsanto has few machines 
which can “scalp” a worker, these 
caps, except in special cases, may be 
worn so as to show some of the hair. 

Head coverings are a painful sub- 
ject to the managements of many 
plants employing women, and some 
are still experimenting, hoping to find 
the solution to this vexing problem. 
The Eastern Aircraft Division of Gen- 
eral Motors has gone through several 
phases at its various plants, most of 
which are steering away from nets be- 
cause they fail to provide enough pro- 
tection for workers in many types of 
jobs. As to kerchiefs, “some which 
button tie in the back are completely 
safe,” according to Mary C. Burke of 
Eastern Aircraft’s Linden office. “On 
the other hand, many turbans made 
from kerchiefs owned by the women 
are tied in a fetching and gay fashion 
with a Martinique twist, and are much 
more dangerous than no turban at all. 
To foresee all the things which might 
happen to women who wear various 
types of headcoverings, is a major job 
in itself. There are just as many 
opinions as there are headcoverings.” 

In general, Eastern Aircraft is lean- 
ing toward the use of hats and caps 
rather than kerchiefs. Women weld- 
ers are given a heavy, visored cap to 
match their gray and maroon plaid 
coveralls. 

At the Trenton plant, the girls are 
permitted to wear a company kerchief, 
or a cap or turban of their own de- 
sign, provided it conforms closely to 
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The girl who looks like Joan of Are is 
wearing a G-E 
helmet and the special flame-proofed 
blue denim head protector designed by 
Sally Victor, famed New York milliner. 


ventilated are-welding 


company stipulations and covers all 
the hair. Kerchiefs may be taken out 
at cribs, and are charged out to the 
girls, but no payment is required for 
them. There is a choice of two 
shades of blue, and of green, yellow 
and purple. Trainees wear red ker- 
chiefs. 

Eastern Aircraft provides its wom- 
en welders with gray and maroon 
plaid uniforms and launders them. 

The growing trend toward the use 
of hats and caps, rather than ker- 
chiefs and nets, is indicated in the 
fact that Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh, makers of a long list of 
safety devices for both men and wom- 
en, are featuring a line of Lilly Daché 
headwear for women. They are adver- 
tised in a smart folder which shows 
them on pretty models, and lists their 
good points as high-fashion design; 
coolness; light weight; washability; ad- 
justability to all head sizes. The four 
designs are a cap, a hat-type turban 
and two helmets—each bearing inside 
it the famous Daché label. 


Whistles from the stag 
line are considered 
bad form, but who 
could blame the lads? 
GE’s welder is clad in 
long leather sleeves 
extending from wrist 
to shoulder, and tie- 
ing together behind 
the neck to protect 
her arms, while leath- 
er gloves shield her 
hands. Topped off by 
a long leather apron. 


Messenger girls, too, enjoy the fee! of a 
chic uniform. Standard Oil Company> 
girls, at the Bayway Refinery in New 
Jersey, wear blue, with WAAC-type cap> 
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“Outsiders” Invade Toy Industry: 


Ingenuity Sidesteps Shortages 


Several factors have combined to create a major upheaval in the 


toy industry: Materials starvation, strong demand, the develop- 


ment of new competition from companies once in other fields, the 


extension of retail toy distribution to many types of new outlets. 


N proportion to its size, the toy 

industry is undergoing more than 

its share of transitions, shake-ups, 

and readjustments. Because of 
shortages of labor and materials, it 
cannot take full advantage of the 
present increased demand for toys and 
games. With buying power up, many 
families are enjoying for the first time 
the pleasure of buying toys. Toys boost 
family morale and are needed more 
than ever today, because so many chil- 
dren are being thrown upon their 
own resources for amusement. Adult 
games are having a boom, fostered 
partly by the scarcity of gasoline and 
tires. Men in service are using large 
quantities of games and puzzles. Serv- 
ice flags, U. S. flags, and a variety 
of ‘“‘patriotic’” merchandise—usually 
sold in toy departments—are in brisk 
demand. 

Retailers are eager to stock toys and 
games, and many new outlets have 
been established. Among them are 
confectioneries, camera shops, music 
stores, automobile supply stores, sta- 
tionery shops, and particularly, small 
neighborhood shops hard-pressed to 
find merchandise for their patrons. 
Paper wholesalers, who serve small 
stores, now are handling toys and 
games. 

The toy industry is hard-hit by ma- 
terials shortages. In 1941, about $50,- 
000,000 of the industry’s $115,000,- 
000 was in products made of rubber, 
metal, and certain plastics not now 
available for civilian use. 

Many toy-makers have converted to 
war production. According to the Toy 
Manufacturers’ Association, at least 
125 have done so, and now are pro- 
ducing more than 500 different items, 
with an annual volume of more than 
$50,000,000. Only about 30 of these, 
however, are devoting all of their fa- 
cilities to war production, and most 
of the others are manufacturing at 
least a few toys, hoping in this way 
to maintain contacts with dealers until 
the war is over. 

lthough toy production is said to 
have decreased 30 to 40% this year, 
toy departments still are well stocked 
with a variety of items—with games, 
construction sets, craft sets and other 
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“activity” items designed to keep 
youngsters occupied. Puzzles and 
games are plentiful too, designed not 
merely for children, but for adults, 
and particularly for service men and 
women. 

Stocks of wheeled items and trans- 
portation toys are low, and those avail- 
able are likely to have wooden wheels 
put together mainly with wooden pegs 
and dowels. Manufacturers have 
shown surprising ingenuity in mak- 
ing toys of this kind resemble the 


metal ones to which children are ac- 
customed. Military toys, such as tanks 
and Commando wagons, are popular. 
There is a strong suspicion that toy 
wagons are being bought not just to 
please Junior, but to carry home the 
family’s grocery supplies. 

One bright spot in the industry’s 


Insatiable as the desire 
to don high heels and 
wear lipstick is the yen 
of a little voung lady to, 
have a vanity table “just 
like Mother’s.” And here 
it is, (with fabrics for 
“skirts” attached) made 
of fine magnolia and pop- 
lar hardwoods by C. L. 
Bradford and Associates. 


picture is the influx of new blood, 
particularly in companies which pre- 
viously manufactured such selling aids 
as display material, premiums, pro- 
motional items, signs, paper products 
and related material. At least three 
dozen such producers have entered the 
toy field, utilizing their ingenuity to 
provide items attuned to current needs 
and utilizing their sales background 
to furnish helpful selling aids. It is 
largely because of the efforts of these 
companies that toy departments are so 
gay and colorful today, despite war- 
time shortages. Most of them prefer 
packages designed with an eye to 
point-of-sale appeal. They also are ad- 
vertising-conscious, and are likely to 
provide circulars, stuffers and mats to 
dealers. As an advertising representa- 
tive of the trade journal, Toys and 
Novelties, expressed it, “Some of the 
old-timers used to have a board meet- 
ing to decide on using a full-page ad- 
vertisement, but these newcomers use 
inserts — four, six and sevn eight 
pages, and think nothing of it.” The 


Junior G-men, cub 
scouts, and Lone Ranger 
counterparts have nothing 
on this group. What is 
more apropos than to be 
a Young Patriot? To 
build jeeps, guns, trucks, 
tanks? Colorgraphic cap- 
italizes on pre-teen and 
teen-age fervor for action. 


newcomers are, for the most part, well- 
financed, and this has improved the 
financial structure of the industry. 
Typical of this new type of com- 
pany which has entered the toy field 
is Beck & Wall, Cleveland, builders 
and designers of displays and conven- 
tion exhibits for the past 25 years. The 
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company designed and installed ex- 
hibits at the Chicago, San Francisco, 
and New York World Fairs. Its cus- 


tomers—for displays, fair and conven- 
tion exhibits, etc., included the Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Aetna Surety 
& Casualty Co., and John A. Roebling 
Steel Co., General Electric Co., West- 
inghouse Electric Mfg. Co., Republic 
Steel Co., E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
Co., and many others. 


Toys Save Business 


When the U. S. entered the war, 
Beck & Wall’s regular business dwin- 
dled sharply. Its management then 
formed another company, Playpal 
Toys, Inc., to use its facilities to man- 
ufacture and sell fine toys built of 
wood. 1942 volume was not large, but 
1943 output will amount to approxi- 
mately $300,000. 

Co-Operative Displays, Inc., of Cin- 
cinnati, is another organization which 
made—and still is making—display 
materials. They serve such companies 
as Procter & Gamble Co., The Crosley 
Corp., the Frigidaire Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, The American Rolling 
Mill Co., Dayton Rubber & Mfg. Co., 
and other large companies. 

Under the guidance of WPB, this 
company’s artists recently turned to 
the making of three-dimensional sil- 
houette forms—recognition models for 
training airmen. Other Government 
projects of this company include the 
making of ship models, dummy instru- 
ments, and a model destroyer in one- 
sixth scale, for exhibition to promote 
the sale of War Bonds and to recruit 
Navy personnel. 

Co-Operative also is selling its rec- 
ognition models, under the trade-name 
of ‘‘Sil-O-Models,”” through retail 
channels. Coming in packaged assort- 
ments of pieces die-cut from special 
black board, they fit together into 
model planes of 1/72 scale. They are 
sold at retail for $1 and $2 a set. 
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Want to be a draw- 
ing room magician? 
Or do you know a 
service man who'd like 
to captivate his camp 
with prestidigitating? 
Here’s a “pocket full 
of fun” — ready to 
mail. Instructions are 
interspersed with illus- 
trations in the Nation- 
al Association Service 
stunt and game book. 


Their use ties in with the Govern- 
ment-inspired pre-flight courses now 
being offered in more than 1,000 
schools. They also are used in train- 
ing civilian defense groups. 

A spokesman for Co-Operative re- 
ports that while it will continue to 
operate in the —— field when peace 
returns, it probably also will remain 
in the field of design and 
of educational, hobby, an 
chandise. 

Colorgraphic, Inc., a subsidiary of 
The Meyercord Co. (decals), entered 
the toy field about a year ago with 
the “Young Patriot’’ cardboard-con- 
struction combat sets—one for the 
Army, and one for the Navy. 


roduction 
toy mer- 


Displays Increase Sales 

Colorgraphic’s successful _ plunge 
into the cardboard processing field has 
induced its management to introduce 
some new construction toys, with such 
additional features as wheels, targets, 
and artillery. The company also is 
marketing ‘“‘Sculpturette” (paper 
sculpture) sets which also retail for 
25c and $1. It provides dealers with 
“dynamic” displays and reminds them 
that, “by actual tests, displays increase 
sales as high as 10 to 1.” 

Another company which has entered 
the toy industry successfully is the 
Detroit Toy Co., formed in March, 
1942, to market Paint-Pals, packaged 
ceramic statuettes (of authentically 
dressed and equipped soldier, sailor, 
nurse, Marine and aviator), with 
brush, palette of colors, and directions 
for coloring. The business was 
founded as a side-line by Joe Neebe, 
vice-president of Campbell-Ewald. He 
became interested in the potentialities 
of statuettes several years ago, when 
he saw that large numbers of children 
requested statues representing Tarzan, 
offered on a radio program sponsored 
by a macaroni company. The other 
member of the firm is G. W. Beeman, 
president of Beauty Counselors, Inc., 


who has been in the cosmetic tield 
for 12 years. Paint-Pals combine ‘wo 
appeals, the military and the creative, 
and provide the “something-to-do,” 
favored by child psychologists. 

The Electric Corp. of America, Chi- 
cago, manufactures fluorescent fixtures. 
Because of priority restrictions, it re- 
cently established a Paper Products 
Division and began the Eibrication of 
cardboard toys and plastic novelty 
items which can be made in its plant. 


‘An interesting feature of one of the 


firm’s lines of cardboard construction 
toys is that the container is an integral 
part of the toy: The “Battle Set Air. 
craft Carrier,” which is a ‘Super Flat 
Top Carrier, with 6 Fighter Planes 
That Fly from Its Deck,” utilizes its 
container as a base for the carrier. 
Other items, such as ‘‘Slidem Solitaire 
Puzzles,’” are packaged in envelopes 
that have display value, but which 
may also be sent through the mails. 
These puzzles are advertised as gifts 
for men in service. 


National Service Launched 


The National Association Service, 
Toledo, which sells party games and 
stunts in sets, is the brain-child of 
R. S. Leister, a former advertising man 
who recently was associated with the 
U. S. Advertising Corp., as account 
executive for the Owens-Illinois Glass 
account. He launched his own organi- 
zation, the National Association Serv- 
ice, in 1938, and began by conducting 
publicity campaigns for large food as- 
sociations. With his wife, a home 
economist, he worked out recipes fea- 
turing the products of their clients, 
and sent these out with attractive 
photographs of dishes prepared ac- 
cording to the recipes. And in the 
meantime, as president of the North- 
western University Alumni Associa- 
tion, Toledo, he was collecting mate- 
rial on games. 

Early in 1942, the Association be- 
gan to market a set of games and 
stunts called ‘Never a Dull Moment,” 
at $1. The attractively-packaged as- 
sortment consisted of illustrated sheets 
covering 35 party games; 12 stunts; 
25 forfeit suggestions; 8 “brain baf- 
flers’” and ten illustrated party recipes. 
The set attracted editorial comment 
from dozens of publications, was dis- 
cussed on the radio, and brought 
numerous requests from buyers for 
other similar items. As a result, 4 
59c and a 29c assortment were de- 
veloped. This year, three more 4s 
sortments have been added: “Party 
Capers” for adults, $1; “Kiddie Ka- 
pers” for children, 50c; and “At Ease 
for men and women in service, 50c. 

The covers have display value to 
dealers, and, in addition, dealers re- 
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So let’s keep a smile a-going 


back here, too. 


Even though war is crowding 
the wires, telephone people still 
want to give you pleasant, 
friendly service. Materials for 
new telephone facilities are 
not to be had. But there’s no 


shortage of patience and 


understanding. 


Takes a lot of pulling together 
to do this and we appreciate the 


help from your end of the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST 


@ Your continued help in making only vital 
calls to war-busy centers is more and more 
essential every day. 


ceive newspaper mats, stuffers and 
point-of-sale display material. 

There is not enough space here to 
list all of the aggressive companies 
which have entered the toy and game 
field because wartime conditions 
forced curtailment of their normal 
activities. One of these newcomers is 
Cappel, MacDonald & Co., Dayton, 
whose “Teach-a-Tot’’ toys have the 
endorsement of educators and child 
psychologists. Cappel, MacDonald & 
Co. is well known in the business 
world as a supplier of sales aids, sales 
contest prizes, etc. Corey Games, a 
division of Quality Paper Box Co., 
Boston, is making game history with 
a line which includes “‘Strategy’”’ (de- 
signed by Nathan Reinherz, character- 
ized by Time as the ‘Irving Berlin of 
game designers’); “Blockade” and 
‘Air Attack’’ (with fearsome, night- 
mare-like package covers), and several 
other popular games. 


Newcomers in the Field 


But the companies making readjust- 
ments and those entering the toy field 
do not all come from the ranks of 
sales counselors, printers, advertising 
people, and those in related lines. 
There are other newcomers, too. 

For example, there is C. L. Bradford 
& Associates, a Chicago firm which 
formerly made radios, circular heaters 
and electric mixers. The metal needed 
for those items now is unobtainable; 
therefore, the company has turned to 
the manufacture of furniture, chiefly 
children’s furniture, since it requires 
less material than that for adults. Fol- 
lowing .the psychological principle 
that children like equipment “just like 
Mother's,” and that they can and do 
appreciate well-made objects, the 
company has brought out a “Porta- 
Nook” set-—a table, and two benches 
which may be 
table. The colored 
leatherette seats, and they slide under 


“nested” under the 
benches have 


the table in a grooved base, so that 
the nested group may be moved as a 
unit—-an asset for those who must 
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Ride a custom-built 
horse to Banberry 
Cross! This one’s en- 
tirely of wood, weighs 
45 lbs., and rocks, too 
Beck & Wall used to 
build convention dis- 
plays, now manufac- 
tures fine wooden toys 
through its subsidiary, 
Playpal Toys, Inc., and 
also makes ammuni- 
tion cases for war use. 


conserve space. The table is 221.” high 
and seats four children comfortably. 


Musical Toy Sales Increase 


Through its subsidiary, the Chicago 
Toy Co., the Chicago Musical Instru- 
ment Co. is making quite a dent in 
the musical toy world. The firm was 
well-established in the musical instru- 
ment field (for adults) in 1940, when 
it brought ov: a small bugle which 
was distributed through — standard 
music stores. This was an adaptation 
of the Tonette, a miniature clarinet- 
type instrument which the organiza- 
tion had been selling for several years. 
That first toy bugle, 514” long, 
was made of orange and black plastic. 
About 50,000 were sold in less than 
a year. The following year its color 
scheme was changed to red, white and 
blue, and it was given the name Bugle 
Boy, and, at the suggestion of chain 
store buyers, it was packaged on a card. 

In addition to chain and music 
stores, its distribution was widened to 
include toy departments and shops. 
More than 1,000,000 were sold within 
90 days after the changes had been 
made. The company’s musical line 
now consists of a bird whistle retail- 
ing at 29c; the Cadet Bugler at $1; 
and Bugle Boy, 25c. Then there is 
the Tonette, $1.10, the miniature clari- 
net which launched the company in 
the toy field. 

Toy departments owe a great deal 
to Chicago Toy Co., whose products 
help to keep their musical sections 
alive and prosperous today. It is a 
paradox that stores selling musical in- 
struments for adults are fighting for 
survival, while the musical toy sec- 
tions of department stores are flourish- 
ing—not because of, but in spite of, 
the war. The rise of these departments 
had begun before Pearl Harbor. Color 
and showmanship is employed lavish- 
ly. Instruction books, novelty items, 
music boxes (still imported from 
Switzerland), drums, and a_ few 
stringed instruments are sold. 

Another interesting wartime devel- 


opment in the toy field is the in. 
creased use of luminous material. 
Vernon Co., Newton, Ia. wiic 
formerly sold basketballs and 
sporting goods, now sells a lin 
novelties and toys marketed as “B 
out Kits.” In addition to their ori, 
kit, priced at $1, they have brov; 
out a smaller 25c kit and a la 
“Air Raid Warden” set at $2. 
packages are striking in appearan 
black, with white line drawings 
picting uses for the material. 

The $1 set consists of sheets of the 
luminous material, which glows in the 
dark after exposure to light, and pat- 
terns into which the material may be 
cut. Its suggested uses are many and 
varied: to attach to cellar steps, flash- 
lights, electric light switches, tele- 
phones, radios, keyholes, air warden’s 
arm-bands, etc.; and (for fun) to at- 
tach to false faces, balls, Hallowe'en 
costumes and other apparel (such as 
initials on sweaters), model planes, 
etc. The product also lends itself to 
nursery Fees when cut into 
moon, star and other designs. At least 
one large department store is planning 
to use it as a Christmas feature. 

Not all of the output of Vernon Co. 
is marketed as toys. Some of it goes 
to the armed forces. The Navy, for 
example, uses it to mark ship rails, 
ladders, hatchways, etc. There are in- 
dustrial uses for it, too: to mark exits, 
dangerous machinery, and light 
switches in defense plants. 


Luminous Material Popular 


General Mills has found a suc- 
cessful use for Vernon’s luminous ma- 
terial in their radio premiums. In 
October, 1942, the company adver- 
tised, on its Lone Ranger program, an 
offer of a blackout kit for 10c and a 
Kix boxtop. This was done not only 
to provide children with the toy, but 
to serve a useful function in homes, 
in the event of blackouts. This was 
the third of three offers by General 
Mills, based upon the use of luminous 
materials. The first was a ‘Dragon's 
Eye’’ ring, offered on the Jack Arm- 
strong program. The second, a “Lone 
Ranger Blackout Belt,” also was of- 
fered on the Lone Ranger program. 

Although the toy industry is not 
large when compared with many 
others, it is important in the sense 
that it touches upon the lives of so 
many families. It is interesting to note 
the widening of its distributive chan- 
nels and the adaptation of materials at 
hand for the manufacture of new 
products. The newcomers, who are in- 
jecting so much vitality into the 1 
dustry now, may retire from the field 
after V-Day, but some of their con- 
tributions will remain to benefit the 
industry and consumers alike. 
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“Better Homes & Gardens 
helps us get ready 
for things to come... 


“As I think back, I can see how, more than a year 
ago, Better Homes & Gardens editors were getting 
us ready to meet today’s home living problems. 
As long ago as July 1942, they were telling how to 
can fruits and vegetables to meet a possible scarcity 
of commercial canned goods. And that story was 
only one of many published a year ago that is 
making life easier for thousands of families like 
ours today. 

“Last fall, they told us Jow to put our soil into 
condition to get our 1943 garden off to a flying 
start and raise more vegetables on small lots. They 
taught us how to care for appliances we can’t buy 
for love or money today. Why, in February 1942, 
Better Homes & Gardens had a lot of suggestions 
for making meat go farther—and, with help get- 
ting scarce, it even told us how we could live 
happily without a maid. 

“I’m convinced that Better Homes & Gardens 
does such an outstanding job of anticipating our 
needs because its editors devote 100% of their 
time editing a home-service family magazine.” 
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The Chileans are fine folks—fine looking, clear-eyed, pure white stock, quite like 
yourself. They work, loaf, gamble, pray, drink, attend Spring festivals like this one 
in Santiago, and raise families—just as though Valparaiso, Aconcagua, were Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. The nation is maritime. Contact with Europe, Asia, North America 
and both coasts of South America, has been and is abundant. There aren't any 
“hinterlands” or “jungles” or “plains;” every family lives near the sea. The mental 
framework of Mr. and Mrs. John Doe, Chile, would strike you 


as excellent. 


Chile Under a Microscope: What 


You Need to Know to Sell There 


Read this analysis of a typical Latin-American market, and you 
will realize that the “know how” of developing a trade with our 


southern neighbors isn’t so complicated as you imagined. 


BY J. DAVID CATHCART 


Sterling Products International, Inc. 
Newark: N. J. 


(This is the fifth of a series of articles 
by Mr. Catheart on selling in Latin- 
America. Previous articles appeared in 
the issues dated January 1, February 1, 
March 1 and April 1.—The Editors.) 


Missouri, for comparison, 
3,800,000 and is divided into 115 
counties; Massachusetts’ population 
hits 4,300,000. California population 
is (or was in 1940) 6,900,000. Chile 
then is larger than Missouri—s5o% 
larger—but smaller than California. 
It's about the same size as Michigan, 
which has a population of 5,300,000. 

Texas, with its 6,400,000 total, cov- 
ers approximately the same area as 
Chile. Texas covers 267,000 square 
miles, Chile, 286,000. But geogra- 
phically, one is a square while the 
other .is a ‘‘ribbon.’’ Chile stretches 
3,000 miles along the coast (averaging 
a width of about 100 miles) from 
cold, windswept, foggy Magallanes up 
to the hot, rainless region of Tarapaca. 

But “ribbon” isn’t a good word to 
use, unless you can see with your 


F you're really interested in get- 

ting a closer insight into Latin- 

American markets and how to 

develop them, let's take one of 
the countries as an example—Chile. 
Let's compare it, here and there, with 
the U. S. areas with which we're all 
familiar. 

To begin with, Chile is divided into 
24 states or provinces. These vary in 
population from Santiago Province 
with its 1,111,000, and Cautin with 
its 367,000, down to Magallanes and 
Aysen with 35,000 and 14,000, re- 
spectively. Chile's total population is 
5,100,000. 
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totals 


mind's eye a ribbon of flecked « 
roy. The entire stretch is just one 
series of mountain ranges, peaks 
valleys, lakes and rivers. The in 
ing peak, Aconcagua—the very | 
est of the Western hemisphere—f 
a majestic backdrop for Santiago. 
Chile is truly beautiful. The south- 
ern lake region is gorgeous, and the 
central seaside resort of Vifia del Mar 
is a honey—it'll become a tourist 
mecca for North American airp! ines 
some day. That's a prophecy!  San- 
tiago and Valparaiso, the twin cities 
of the central area, are modern, big, 
pleasant places—gay, urban, swanky, 
colorful. But since this is a market 
guide, not a tour booklet, let’s get on 
to the dull stuff. 


It’s Market-Wise 


Chile has ten urban centers, cities 
of over 50,000 (Michigan has ten; 
Texas has eleven; Missouri has four): 

Santiago 

Valparaiso 

Concepcion 


844,000 
263,000 
86,000 
81,000 
59,000 
55,000 
54,000 
52,000 
51,000 
50,000 


Chillan 
Antofagasta 
Iquique 
Valdivia 

Vina del Mar 


Market-wise, Chile breaks up into 
four big chunks: the center, the north, 
the south, and Magallanes (Tierra del 
Fuego, Cape Horn, etc.). The ten 
cities are scattered over the 3,000 
miles; consequently inter-market dis- 
tances are substantial. Santiago to 
Concepcidn is 300 miles, Santiago to 
Antofagasta, 800. 

Santiago and Valparaiso, the two 
top cities, are side by side in the most 
important marketing area, the center 
of Chile. Santiago usually is the head- 
quarters for marketing. Its facilities 
for promotion include 8 to. 11 sales 
districts, about 15 salesmen, 20 daily 
newspapers, 5 magazines, 25 radio 
stations, approximately 1,000 displays, 
posters, sound trucks, etc. 

The Chilean peso is worth about 3c 
in U. S. currency. Minimum wage by 
law for clerks, factory hands, etc., 1s 
1,050 pesos monthly (about $32). A 
good salesman might get 3,000 pesos 
monthly (about $90). To these fig- 
ures, however, must be added two 
kinds of Social Security: Caja de Em- 
pleados Particulares and Gratifications. 
Together, they total about 30%. 
Hence, the salesman really costs not 
3,000 but 4,000! Chile has been ahead 
of us (or behind—depending on out 
point of view) in this for years. 

The Caja is an enforced saving. It 
lets employes live up to the limi of 
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The war invention 
900 years old 


Have you heard about our tanks firing 
“tin cans” at the enemy? 

It’s an old trick, invented long ‘be- 
fore Columbus discovered America. 
The can, filled with deadly steel balls, 
is fired from a standard 37-mm. 
tank gun. 

And here’s what happens: The can 
called ‘‘Canister”’) bursts in mid air 
after traveling maybe 30 yards. It 
scatters steel slugs in all directions. 
Masses of enemy ground troops are 
put out of action by a single shot! 

How many millions of metal con- 
tainers are going to war like this? 


‘gets there-safe-in cans 


The number is secret. But you know 
it must be huge, because you can’t 
get beer cans, coffee cans and certain 
others for civilian use. 

The can, America’s favorite con- 
tainer, is racing off production lines 
to be filled with food, oil and other 
essential supplies. 

It will be knocked around. Dropped 
from planes to beleaguered forces. 
Exposed to heat, light, dirt . . . and 
who knows what else? But no matter. 
It will get there—safe. 

And when the can comes marching 
home, it will be better for the experi- 


ence our laboratories and factories 
have gained as wartime “Packaging 
Headquarters for America.” 


ARE YOU MAKING WAR PRODUCTS? 


Metal containers are delivering the goods 
safely—foods, supplies, and bullets arrive 
ready for action. Continental is making 
millions of these cans along with other 
war needs, including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take 
on more! Right now, a part of our vast 
metal-working facilities for forming, stamp- 
ing, machining and assembly is still avail- 
able. Write or phone our War Products 
Council, 100 East 42nd Street, New York. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


TO HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY WAR BONDS 
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An artist’s eye-view of a lucrative potential 


their tiny incomes, knowing that a 
nest-egg awaits their “emergency 
needs." The Caja isn’t just old-age 
security, incidentally; almost any le- 
gitimate “emergency’’ (house-build- 
ing, education, hospital, moving) per- 
mits the depositor to withdraw depo- 
sits. Offices exist throughout Chile, 
function somewhat like banks. The 
boss deposits. The employe withdraws. 

Another interesting aspect of Chil- 
ean economy bobs up in “‘controlled 
currency.’ Permission to export pesos 
or dollars from Chile must be ob- 
tained, separately each time, from the 
Chilean Government. And the rate 
of the exchange can vary. On some- 
thing that merits the term “prime ne- 
cessity,”’ dollars may cost fewer pesos. 

Government control, in fact, ex- 
tends more deeply into marketing in 
Chile than it does here, in many ways. 
To sell a product in Chile, one first 
must secure Government permission. 

The newspapers of Chile are OK. 
In Santiago, perhaps four might be 
termed A-1. Retail advertising, na- 
tional, automotive, financial, classified 
and legal advertising are there, just as 
they are here. The language is Span- 
ish, but the set-up is the same. United 
Press datelines, Associated Press stories, 
and U. S. comic strips, are seen every- 
where. The moving picture ads could 
be in an Allentown or Albuquerque 
paper. You'd be interested, too, to 
note that Chile's interest in the U. S. 
is astoundingly great, that we are the 
source of many of their news and fea- 
ture stories. The “good neighbor” 
campaign really should be aimed at us 
by Latin-America, instead of vice- 
It's time that we became re- 
sponsive to Latin-Americans; they 
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have been doing their part for years. 

Santiago’s 170,000 families (the 
“per family” figure has to be a guess, 
but an estimate of 5 per family must 
be fairly close) buy 180,000 newspa- 
pers daily. Isn’t that impressive? 
The largest is E/ Mercurio—over 60,- 
000 circulation, with Diario Ilustrado 
and Ultimas Noticias close behind. Of 
course, that 180,000 total is a bit de- 
ceptive since the Santiago newspapers 
are known to have heavy out-of-town 
circulation (they are not ABC because 
detailed breakdowns aren’t available). 
But any way you study it, such circu- 
lation represents ‘‘coverage.”’ 


Coverage Galore 


Space is sold by the centimeter 
(214 cm 1 in.), with the column 
widths pretty much standardized at 
134,” and 2” (the linotype does that). 
Rates are slightly better than “good.” 

However, ‘‘merchandising,” etc.— 
the services which constitute the stock 
in trade of U. S. newspapers—are not 
part of the deal. 

Outlying newspapers run circula- 
tions of 10,000; 18,000; 25,000. Mag- 
azines are basically good but, of course, 
are held down to circulations of 50,- 
000 and 85,000 because it’s so much 
tougher to cross country lines, than it 
is for U. S. “mags”’ to cross state lines. 

Radio is dominated by two Santi- 
ago-Valparaiso hook-ups: Cooperativa 
Vitalicia and Agricultura. The for- 
mer, whose call letters are CB 76 (al- 
though Chileans seldom use them), 
uses a wire circuit to connect its two 
transmitters; the latter, CB 57, uses 
short-wave as the connecter. Both 
broadcast long-wave and short-wave 
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market for American products: a Pacific profile of Chile. 


simultaneously; the long waves cover 
Santiago and Valparaiso, the short 
waves reach out farther. 

But, just as New York stations don’t 
do a job in Akron, the Santiago sta- 
tions have little effectiveness in Iqui- 
que or Osorno. A good radio list in 
Chile calls for broadcasting in 17 
markets. About two-thirds of the peo- 
ple of Chile live outside of the San- 
tiago- Valparaiso area, 

There's a 31/,% tax on advertising! 

Every newspaper bill, every radio in- 
voice, every printing job, everything 
which can be called ‘‘advertising’’ car- 
ries a charge of 314%. And there 
are tax stamps on merchandise, tax af- 
fixations on invoices, income taxes, 
taxes on legalizing of accounting 
books, real-estate taxes, two social- 
security taxes, customs duties, etc., 
etc. To give even a 16 mm ciné show 
in the square of an outlying village 
usually involves a 10 peso tax. But 
does that make Chile different ? 

Shipping to Chile today is tough. 
But it’s not impossible—just tough. 
Maybe you'd be interested in the me- 
chanics of the thing. First, an Import 
Permit from the Chilean Government, 
together with a ‘Certificate of Prefer- 
ence” from the Santiago office of 
Washington's Board of Economic 
Warfare, is needed. Then one applies 
(not always successfully) for a ‘“Li- 
cense to Export’’ from the BEW in 
Washington. Assuming that all goes 
well, next step is an ODT, letting the 
merchandise move to a port of exit; 
then a tussle, through an agent, for 
ship space—followed by war-risk in- 
surance, submarines, leaking drums, 
high seas, customs, warehouse, inven 
tory control. 

There’s really nothing to it. 
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The Package 


that went ona re ducing | diet 


n- Today you buy vacuum-packed coffee in 
strong Duraglas jars that are just half 

n- the weight of jars used when this modern 
package was first introduced. Duraglas- 

e research has also developed a wartime 
closure made of noncritical materials. 

g Duraglas* has changed the packaging pic- 
ture. Duraglas containers for all types of 

w products are economical, strong and light- 
weight enough for low-cost, automatic 
handling and shipping. 

* The natural advantages of glass, plus the 
e- improvements wrought by the Duraglas 
technique, make it the packaging material of 


r- the future ... in wide use today. 


:< Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo. 


| OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS&> 
Developers of Syunaglas—The Improved Technique in Glacemaking 
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How to Measure the Potential Value 


Of Your Radio Advertising 


What are radio’s “measurement tools,” and how are they used in 


radio research? This article discusses a number of them, including 


the telephone, the personal interview, automatic recording devices, 


mailed responses, questionnaires, panel techniques, sales. 


BY 


RICHARD 


MANVILLE 


Advertising Analyst 


(This is the second of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Manville on radio advertis- 
ing. The first appeared in the April 1 
issue. The third article will appear in 
a June issue of Sates MANAGEMENT.— 
The Editors.) 


ESPITE the heretofore popu- 

lar notion by the radio inex- 

perienced, that all you have to 

worry about in your network 
radio advertising is to get a high ‘‘rat- 
ing’’—-last month's article showed sev- 
eral case histories where they was no 
correlation between ‘‘ratings” and 
sales. 

A rating is, in effect, the percent of 
radio homes called on the telephone in 
certain cities who report listening to 
your radio show.* 

Since these articles are not for ex- 
perts, but only for new-to-radio adver- 
tising and sales managers concerned 
with getting the most for their money 
via radio advertising, simplified ex- 
planations will have to take the place 
of complicated research jargon. 


_ *’ Ratings” in this article refers speci- 
fically to the reports published several times 
a year by “Hooper” and "C. A. B.” 

Hooper is the trade-shortened abbrevia- 
tion for C. E. Hooper, Inc., a private com- 
mercial research organization. C. A. B. 
stands for the first letters in the name of 
the “Co-Operative Analysis of Broadcast- 
ing, Inc.” The C. A. B. is a mutual, non- 
profit research group, jointly sponsored, and 
financed by the A. N. A. (Association of 
National Advertisers) and the 4-A’s (Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies). 

While Mr. Hooper does his own work 
through his own field organization, C. A. B. 
hired Crossley, Inc., a private commercial 
research organization, to do its field work. 
Hooper's reports are called “Hooper Radio 
Report;"” C. A. B. reports are called the 
“C. A. B. Set User Program Report.” Since 
Crossley does the actual work for C. A. B., 
a C. A. B. rating is referred to as a 
“C.A.B.” or a “Crossley,” or both. A 
Hooper report is referred to in the trade as 
a “Hooper.” The terms have been used as 
if they mean the same thing. How each is 
obtained and how they differ will be dis- 
cussed in a later article. 
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A “Rating” measures how many lis- 
ten—wnot if they buy. Here, in the 
words of radio-wise Hill Blackett, is 
an important long step towards the 
reason why there is no necessary corre- 
lation (between ‘‘ratings’’ and sales) : 

“You can entertain 1,000,000 peo- 
ple and sell none of them. One way to 
take this hurdle is to use the selective 
process; that is, find out who com- 
prises the market, as well as to find 
out how interested the audience is. .’ 
(in your product!) And concentrate 
on them! 


Select Your Audience 


Our first clue to successful selling 
via radio then begins to take shape. 
Select your audience. Know, exactly, 
who it is you want to reach. And cus- 
tom-tailor your program exclusively to 
that audience. 

Don't—please—imagine you're try- 
ing to reach ‘‘everybody’’—without 
first closely analyzing your sales re- 
cords, or having made a customer sur- 
vey to determine who—specifically 
who—is your most promising, logical 
prospect. You can “reach” everybody 
—yet sell nobody. 

If you are selling toothpaste and 
recognize that it costs $30 to convert a 
non-user to a user, your prospect is 
the customer who uses another brand. 
No amount of selling can be eco- 
nomically justified by trying to spend 
$30 for education to get a user of 
tooth brushes when, in the lifetime of 
a customer, he is worth at the maxi- 
mum, let us say, only $20 to you. 

To repeat then: ‘Ratings’ measure, 
in effect, ‘How many are listening?”, 
not “Who buys after she listens.” 

Even the measure of ‘Who is Lis- 
tening?’’ as obtained by telephone rat- 
ings can be misleading to the uniniti- 
ated, unless qualified by several im- 
portant considerations which will be 
discussed in a later article. In pass- 
ing, you may want to gear your pro- 


gram to an upper—or lower income 
level; men or women; customer recep- 
tivity at the time your program is on 
the air—for your type of product, etc. 

This does not mean that ratings do 
not show anything. Quite the con- 
trary. It’s just that the sooner we 
recognize its limitations, the sooner 
can we set about increasing its import- 
ance and usefulness as a measure of 
radio audiences. The advertiser who 
cynically says, “There, I told you so!” 
has not yet gotten an intelligent grasp 
of the useful tools available for meas- 
uring radio. 

Any measure—honest in its inten- 
tion—and helpful in its data—is 
much, much better than no measure at 
all. 

“Ratings” give extremely valuable 
information — valuable indications - 
which sales and advertising managers 
can study with profit. If we recognize 
radio as the space between two tan- 
gibles—expenditures and sales—and 
a “‘rating’’ as a bridge which covers 
part of the gap—the longer and firmer 
the bridge—the shorter the distance 
you have to jump. 


Radio Measurement Techniques 


Before we go into the detailed 
discussion examining some of the in- 
formation you learn via “ratings” (as 
well as its limits)—a birds-eye per- 
spective may be in order. Let us dis- 
cuss, first, the various methods used to 
measure radio. And then, once we 
have our perspective, examine each 
method in more detail. 

Radio research, of which “‘ratings’ 
is only one of the indicators to a spon- 
sor, can give you basic information 
showing: 

1. Who listens 

2. How many listen 

3. Where they listen 

. How often 

. And lastly . . . what they do 

about it after they listen. 

t still requires your ingenuity, 
knowledge of your product and mar- 
ket experience, and sales psychology to 
sell that audience which research has 
identified for you. For research can 
help you to determine just how suc- 
cessful your radio advertising really is. 

Last month’s article explained two 
major factors in evaluating your radio 
advertising: 

1. The factor of a “rating’’ being 
not the end in itself, but only an indi- 
cation to you that a specific audience, 
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located by means of a research tool, 
telephione calls, actually was listening 
to your program. It still requires 
your selling to translate this potential 
market into a profitable market— 
carved out for you by your radio pro- 
gram. 

~ 2. That a “rating’’ does not neces- 
sarily mean sales success. Six case his- 
tories were cited which showed the 
following combinations: 

(a) A high “rated” show sold lit- 
tle goods. 

(b) A low “rated” show sold lots 
of goods. 

(c) A high “rated’’ show for one 
sponsor sold little goods ; 
whereas another low ‘“‘rated”’ 
show, for the same sponsor, 
sold lots of goods, relatively. 

Here’s yet another case 

showing what we mean: 


history 


Booms but No Sales 


A Princess Pat program, “Heart of 
the News,” had an interesting idea. It 
used only “heart interest’’ (human in- 
terest) news events. It made an in- 
stant hit. Mail poured in, praising 
the story of the dog who died saving 
his master. Letters swamped ‘em 
about a cripple who saved kittens from 
a burning barn. The mail day after 
day grew heavier. The program 
boomed. It worked wonders at stir- 
ting up interest. But the entertain- 
ment did not sell cold cream. 

This does not say that because the 
“sell” in the program was, or was not, 
present, that the advertiser did not sell 
cold cream. It might have been due to 
any of several factors like ‘‘deals”’ 
made by competitors, poor distribu- 
tion, poor pricing policies, etc. There 
always is the thought present, how- 
ever, that a pure romantic program 
(remember the “Lady Esther Sere- 
nade?”’) might have been more in the 
Gestalt (feeling tone) of a woman's 
desire for romance than the emotion- 
ally heart-clutching news of a cripple 
saving a kitten. 

While radio does not have an Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, or clicking 
turnstiles, or customer counts, radio 
does have other tools, many of which 
you have used in your own operations. 

Here, for example, are some of the 
tools used to “measure” radio: 

[he telephone 

Personal interviews 

Automatic recording devices 
attached to radios 

4. Mailed responses 

. Questionnaires 

6. Panel techniques 

7. Other methods 

This article will disuss in general, 
how the various techniques are used 
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in radio research. Later articles will 
discuss each technique in detail, and 
what each measures. 


7 Radio Measurement Tools 


1. The Telephone: If you want to 
reach people economically and quick- 
ly, the telephone is one of the handiest 
methods available to ‘‘contact’’ or in- 
terview them. Radio research, look- 
ing around for a quick convenient 
method of contacting large numbers 
of people quickly and inexpensively, 
picked up the telephone and started 
calling homes. 

Gradually, a pattern evolved. Cer- 
tain percentages of the people con- 
tacted, did have their radios on. Cer- 
tain percentages did listen to a special 
program. Results became stable; the 
human inertia* could be relied on to 
do about the same thing in great num- 
bers. Certain set percentages regu- 
larly listened to Program A; to Pro- 
gram B, etc. 

A new tabulating machine to meas- 
ure listening was born. You can try 
it yourself in your city. Dial enough 
homes, ask questions correctly, and lo 
and behold! set stable patterns begin 
to emerge. People, in commercial 
quantities, as in any other field, do 
certain things at certain times. 

Listening to a favorite program, at 
a favorite time, is one of the human 
habits which emerges from such a 
study. Entered, recorded and plotted, 
a listening pattern emerges which you 
can measure as it goes up, or down, 


week after week, for that sam ple 
called. 
2. Personal Interview: One of 


the oldest techniques of journalism 
and politics in trying to find out what 
“the people’’ think about a certain 
subject, is to go out and ask ’em. Ra- 
dio adapted this method to its needs, 
too. : 

If radio wants to know how many 
people listened to Program A vs. Pro- 
gram B it can either telephone ‘em— 
as mentioned in the previous discus- 
sion—or it can call on ’em in person 
and ask ‘em in person. 

Costs more money? Yes. Slower? 
Perhaps. But how else would you 
know the listening habits of the 57% 
of America’s-homes who do not have 
telephones. And whom, therefore, 
you cannot interview via the telephone. 

(Actually, as will be shown later in 
these articles, a telephone “'rating’’ 
does not reach all of the 43% of U. S. 
homes who do have telephones, but 
it is based rather only on people in 


* Human inertia—people continuing to 
do the same things they were in the habit 
of doing—either acting, or not acting— 
towards or away from—a given proposition. 


a certain limited number of large 
cities in generally higher-incomed 
groups. However, where properly 
handled, telephone interviewing ca 
be controlled to get a proper economic 
cross-section. A telephone, of course, 
is generally evidence that the group 
you are researching Aave higher in- 
come levels, than the rest of the area.) 

As the CBS study “Roper Counts 
Customers” (page 9) puts it, “The 
generally accepted program ratings . . . 
couldn’t help us here. They check, as 
you know, only set-owning families. 
This is done by telephone—either 
while the program is on the air... 
or shortly thereafter . . . and they 
cover only telephone homes in’ selected 
cities of over 100,000 population. 
Even if they covered every telephone- 
radio family in these cities, they would 
reach only 13.1% of the total U. S. 
radio families.’ 


Knock on Doors and Ask 


Thus another “tool” is born of ne- 
cessity. In order to reach ‘‘everybody,” 
those who might be reached by tele- 

hone and those who could not be 
reached by telephone, you still have to 
knock on doors and ask. 

Sound like a big job calling on 
America’s 36,009,000 homes? It is. 
But we have a scientific short-cut. In- 
stead of calling on every home, we call 
only on a stratified cross-section of 
homes—and get a test group’s opin- 
ions. 

After all, the telephone is more 
than a convenience, sociologically 
speaking. In general, it is more of a 


" socio-economic symbol of a certain 


strata, certain income, certain economic 
class of America. Going in person to 
the non-telephone-owning homes, as 
well as to the _ telephone-owning 
homes, gives you a true cross-section 
of America as she really exists. 

To know America as she really is, 
you'd have to call on “every element 
of the national population; men and 
women ... rich and poor. . . negroes 

. white, native- and foreign-born 
. . . Easterners, Southerners, Western- 
ers and Middle-Westerners . . . typists 
and truck drivers . . . city slickers and 
backwoods farmers . . . and in their 
proper proportions,’ as one report puts 
it. 

“You'd have to call, not only on ra- 
dio owners . . . but on people as they 
really are. With and without tele- 
phones, radio, refrigerators, children 
and culture.” 

3. Automatic-Recording Devices: 
This is a small compact unit, which is 
attached with permission of the owner, 
to a radio. It records, automatically, 
all of the things that you do when you 
fiddle with your radio dial. A recorder 
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AMillated with Des Moines 


‘“KSO MAKES 
GOOD RECORD 
in FRUIT SALES” 


—Says Harold West 


As head of the O. B. West 
Company, one of Iowa’s large 
distributors of perishable 
foods, Harold West knows 
the feel of radio at work. 
From his experience comes 
this first hand report: 


“During 1942, the United 
Fruit Company sponsored a 
series of programs to help 
housewives plan nutritional 
menus. Fruit is a big item 
with us—so our sales soon 
showed the benefit of those 
broadcasts over Station KSO. 
“We particularly liked the 
way that KSO’s home-econ- 
omist, Helen Watts Schreiber, 
wove information on fruits 
into her daily broadcasts on 
foods and meal-planning. 
“Last fall, KSO also hung up 
a good performance record 
in their broadcasts for the 
American Cranberry  Ex- 
change, drawing hundreds of 
recipe-requests during a short 
seasonal campaign . . . and 
helping us Iowa distributors 
show a good record in cran- 
berry sales.” 


BASIC BLUE 
AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 
BASIC 
COLUMBIA 
5000 WATTS 
The Cowles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
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tape which is later decoded, measures 
the length of time your radio is on, or 
off; to what station you are tuned; how 
often you fish around looking for dif- 
ferent programs, etc. 


A Check on Tuning Habits 


The over-all purpose and claimed 
advantage for an automatic recorder 
(there are many different makes, but 
each do about the same thing) is that 
it reports all of your radio tuning 
habits—and your reports are not 
clouded by the qualifying factor of 
liable-to-err human memory. It does 
not, however, measure, broadly speak- 
ing, whether you pay any attention to 
the program turned in at any given 
time. It is supposed to give a com- 
plete report showing, after decoding, 
exactly what stations and at what hours 
or minutes the set being measured was 
tuned (or during what hours or days 
your set was not turned on). 

One machine currently receiving 
most attention was developed from an 
original meter patented by two mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Profes- 
sors Woodruff and Elder. Other 
graphic recording machines, too, are 
being tested and used. All, regardless 
of individual difference, attempt to do 
the same thing: give an automatic re- 
port not subject to the human memory 
factor. 

Studies now going on are attempt- 


| ing to correlate trends of products pur- 


chased in listening vs. non-listening (to 
a given program) radio homes. 

4. Mailed Responses: Two hun- 
dred and four thousand letters, con- 


taining 326,362 pennies, in response 


to a single whimsical appeal** to the 
radio listeners of “Truth or Conse- 


| quences” showed Ralph Edwards had 


a whale of a responsive audience. 
Broadcast over 104 Red Network Sta- 
tions, the show pulled a near record 
to a single offer from a single broad- 
cast. (Incidentally, the appeal was 
made on a Saturday night.) Here is a 


daily check of the mail: 


Cumu- 
Daily lative 
%* 


| Monday ..... 12,200 ' 5.8 
| Tuesday ..... 19,200 } 15.2 


Wednesday .. 52,800 41.0 
Thursday .... 72,722 f 76.6 


| After Thursday 47,000 23. 100.0 


**" We're going to ask every person lis- 
tening to put a penny in an envelope and 
mail it to you. Your consequence is to 
open the envelopes . . . take the pennies 
down to the bank and buy bonds for your 
son so he will have a nice savings coming 
due when he is back home after the war. 
. . . There are millions of listeners to this 
program and they are darn loyal. If each 
one puts a penny in an envelope and mails 
it to you, your son will have quite a nest 
egg. Now give us your name and address, 
etc.” 


This is what we mean by mailed re. 
sponses. 

Used relatively it can help you tell 
which of two programs, for example, 
gives you a bigger “pull.” 

Mailed responses may be either of 
two kinds: 

(a) Solicited—such as the ‘Truth 

or Consequence” penny appeal 
(“If you don’t tell the truth, 
we're going to ask the listeners 
to mail you a penny’) or 
Unsolicited—in which people 
voluntarily write in to a station 
or program, saying, in effect, 
“Please play XX for me.”’; or 
listeners may write in asking 
for a picture of the star, a re- 
cipe, etc. 


Relative Mail Counts 


A relative mail count may indicate, 
if two similar radio shows are on the 
air, which of the two had a bigger rel- 
ative audience. (Differences, too, may 
be due to such outside factors as 
weather (when it rains people stay in, 
listen more, write more, etc.) ; outside 
news events will keep “em in to listen 
for a special broadcast, or make ‘em 
go out to hear or see a special spec- 
tacle, etc., local competitive station 
competition will help or hinder your 
attempts to get an audience, etc.) 

5. Questionnaires: Specific ques- 
tionnaires may be used to determine a 
quantitative, and/or qualitative, nature 
of the radio audience or their listening 
habits. Information may be obtained 
either by specially prepared question- 
naires or by package inserts. Answers 
may be sought by mail, phone, or per- 
son. It may be used to get specific 
data outside the scope of regular in- 
formation usually sought. 

It may be used to gather material 
and information quickly in cases 
where regular methods would prove 
too costly or too difficult. It may be 
used especially for obtaining data 
from widely separated areas, or sparse- 
ly populated territories, where per- 
sonal calls or interviews may be costly 
or difficult; where questions may be of 
an intimate or detailed nature. 

6. Panel Techniques: In finding 
out how a cross section of the country 
operates in its purchasing or listening 
habits, you may select a group of peo- 
ple, carefully stratified, scientifically 
cross-sectioned (or not according to 
scope of study), who promise to re- 
port regularly to you on their radio 
listening habits (or any other type in- 


*This is not to be construed as similar 
percentages of “pull” you will experience 
on your radio offers. It varies, widely, on 
the product, network, mail-in address, 
whether there is a charge for offer or not. 
etc. 
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formation you are seeking). In min- 
iature they might represent average 
U.S.A. They may be selected by per- 
gona! interviews and subsequently re- 
ply to your questions by mail ; they 
may be selected by mail; they 
may be selected from groups of peo- 
le who have previously written in for 
froadcast tickets; may have been pre- 
yious customers, or dealers, etc. 

With a panel, you may run into dif- 
ficulties, because of: 

a. Having to recruit a new panel 
periodically due to moving, 
changes in family or income 
status, etc. 

b. Having to recruit a new panel 
each time with consequent high- 
er costs in locating it and getting 
it to promise to report. 

A danger in all panels, however, ac- 
cording to Paul Lazarsfeld, Director of 
the Office of Radio Research, is that all 
panels tend eventually towards: 

a. Older people (younger ones are 

harder to get) 

b. In smaller towns (big city people 
are not too cooperative) 

c. With females predominating 
(men are away working) 


The Cash Register Tool 


7. Other methods used to meas- 
ure audiences: Retailers and local ad- 
vertisers who have neither the inclin- 
ation, nor the time, nor money for get- 
ting outside research help in determin- 
ing how large their audience is, use yet 
another tool—the cash register. 

A. A “‘special radio offer’’ is made 
—only on the air—no place else. Dol- 
lar sales at the store are counted at the 
end of the day to tell whether or not 
he has a profitable as well as numeri- 
cal audience. 

B. Customers are questioned at 
point of purchase: to find out how in- 
fluential radio was in inducing part of 
the trade at least, in coming in as a re- 
sult of the radio advertising. 

C. Polls taken at special events 
where great masses of people assemble, 
to find out what percentage of the 
people there heard X Program vs. Y 
Program. 

D. Current Consumption Studies: 
A spot check across the country reveals 
some interesting electricity consump- 
tion increases simultaneous with an 
— national broadcast. Some 
indications may be obtained by com- 
Paring various percentages of increase 
of electricity consumption to several 
important broadcasts. 

E. Box tops mailed in may be used 


as a relative indication showing the 
advertiser which of two stations, or 
times, or programs pulls the most re- 
sponse, relatively. In setting up this 
type of test, all conditions are identi- 
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cal, except the one thing you are meas- 
uring. If you measure, let’s say, two 
different times, you put on the identi- 
cal commercial, make the identical of- 
fer but on two different times of the 
same station. A relative count of re- 
sponses will tell you the relative stand- 
ing of response, to two different keyed 
addresses. 


Summary 


In our two articles we have at- 
tempted to show: 

1. A “rating” is not necessarily an 
indication that your show is selling 
merchandise for you. 
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war production: 


er produc 
49% in 1942 


ump- 
{ndustriel gas _ P 
tion increased 52%. 
—_”™ 
+25 Qnd largest 
is Ohio's 2n 
- gat newspapers 


2. Several case histories showing 
where high “‘ratings’’ did not mean 
high sales; where shows with low ‘‘rat- 
ings’ sold lots of goods. 

3. The reasons why there is no ne- 
cessary correlation between sales and 
“ratings” as obtained by the use of the 
telephone; i.e., a rating measures num- 
ber of people listening, not whether 
these people bought or did not buy. 

4. A discussion of the seven broad 
techniques used to ‘‘measure’’ radio. 

The next article will show how tool 
¢i1—the telephone—is used to gather 
information for radio advertisers; how 
to use its findings in turning out a 
more successful radio show. 


... AS UNINTERRUPTED 
AS TIME ITSELF ... 


Symbolic of power, the grandeur of 
Niagara Falls has through the years 
I) attracted the fascinated attention of 
millions of people. 


The power of the daily press also 
holds universal interest. 


When a situation develops making it 
possible to use newspaper advertising 
to unusual advantage, this power is at 
hand — ready to serve —like turning 
on an electric switch. 


With point rationing in effect, a rare 


opportunity is offered advertisers today. 


women buyers part with ration 


| points most cautiously — and the brand 

, they recognize as dependable quality 
costs no more, in ration points, than 
unknown brands. 


Now is no time for the household 


purchasing agent to gamble her limited 
ration points on goods she’s not sure of. 
She knows that! 


Are you telling her about yeur brand 


— through newspapers? 


SHAN ly, 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
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Is Joe Doakes a Member of Your 


Post-War Planning Committee? 


If he isn’t, he should be. Joe, the Ordinary Citizen, is vitally in- 


terested in the post-war plans of business. 


The changes in Joe’s 


habits and tastes, the new trends in what he thinks and feels, are 


vital factors which will affect your markets when peace comes. 


as told to James Collins 


BY DON BELDING 


Chairman of the Board, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Los Angeles 


TRANGELY, when Uncle Sam 
is our only customer, or when 
people swamp us with orders 
in the face of materials short- 
ages, we are prone to forget the little 
man who eventually decides our busi- 
ness fate. 
But we cannot slight the little man 
because he continues to think about us. 
Two years ago, in the “defense” 
period, we noticed a new trend. Some 
of our clients were getting enmeshed 
in defense production problems. Those 
were the days when the country as- 
sumed that it could produce for war, 
and still have an abundance for nor- 
mal business. Almost immediately, 
however, shortages problems loomed 
up. It became necessary for some 
companies to know how the civilian 
public was going to react to more 
drastic reductions in the comforts, to 
say nothing of the luxuries which it 
had regarded as necessities. 


Average Man Will Stand By 


We began regularly to ask Joe 
Doakes how he felt, and we found 
that his ideas definitely were ahead 
of management's. He expected fur- 
ther restrictions, and was ready to ac- 
cept them. He knew that the war 
eventually would draw us in, and that 
there would be a dirty job to do, may- 
be a long one. He was willing to 
see it through. Not all of the Joe 
Doakes, of course—for in consumer 
polls of the type which we used to 
gather information, there were many 
who thought our Government would 
keep us out of war, and many who 
said “don't know—no opinion.” But 
always there was a majority upon 
which our clients could rely in mak- 
ing drastic changeover plans. 

Joe Doakes is the average Amer- 
ican. We have continued to call on 
him as an expert in wartime planning, 
and more recently in post-war plan- 
ning. 
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Some executives seem to fear him, 
thinking that if he should learn that 
they are thinking now of the post-war 
period he will jump to the wrong con- 
clusion—that they are skimping on 
war production. 

But executives who fear Joe Doakes 
are wrong. No one gives more 
thought to post-war planning than he 
does—not only in our own country, 
but all over the world. During the 
past few months, a Time survey dis- 
closes that plain people, little people, 
in every Allied country, began to 
make their own plans for V-Day. 


Poll-taking Proves Successful 


Surveys of our own particular 
Doakes family reveal three problems 
about which its members are thinking: 

1. Sergeant Doakes coming home 


from overseas wants to know whether > 


America is going to give him an op- 
portunity—or whether he will come 
home to a broken economy. 

2. All the members of the Doakes 
family who are engaged in war work 
want to know what will happen to 
their jobs. 

3. This is a fast war. It may be 
won more quickly than is expected. 
The change-over to peace will be 
rapid. The Doakes family knows this, 
and wants now to hear about present 
preparations to meet these changes. 

When we are confronted with a 
question which puzzles management, 
we ask the Doakes. This is done 
through public-opinion polling. Paid 
investigators go to the country’s prov- 
ing grounds and personally interview 
the Doakes who are likely to have 
the answer to our problem. 

We maintain our own force of in- 
vestigators. Close to 200 of them are 
needed to cover the country. But for 
the executive who wants only an oc- 
casional poll, there are outside survey 
services available. For a mere frac- 
tion of the amount of money involved 


in some puzzling policy point, « poll 
will give facts which often are tartl. 
ing in uncovering the thoughts of the 


public. The public generally ‘hinks 
ahead of management. 

We call the process of tak ng a 
consumer poll, ‘going to Little Amer. 
ica,” and the principle is simi'ar to 
that followed in taking political polls, 
If you find a representative group of 
the people whose opinions you want 
to know, the opinions of this group 
will be indicative of the opinions of 
the entire country. This principle has 
been so thoroughly established by po- 
litical polls that now the United States 
Census Bureau uses it, estimating 
growth and change by sampling opin- 
ions, instead of tabulating the total 
population. 


Regional Trends Are Shown 


Your sample group must be repre- 
sentative, and it must be large enough 
to give an average of the entire popu- 
lation. 

What you want to find out, and the 
type of people who can tell you, de- 
termines the sample. For some pur- 
poses, yOu may want a certain income 
level, for another, an age or occupa- 
tional level, or women alone, or rural 
dwellers alone. 

The importance of a true sample 
poll was made strikingly evident in the 
famous Literary Digest poll which 
predicted the defeat of Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1932—the sample poll 
was huge, but it included only peo- 
ple who had telephones. The same 
error in selection can make a small 
sample poll worthless, just as good se- 
lection can make it invaluable. Poll- 
ing public or consumer opinion is 4 
technical job, to be done by expeti- 
enced market researchers. 

The framing of questions is equally 
important. The number of questions 
should be kept to a minimum; they 
must be easily understandable, and 
should require the type of answer 
which draws out the desired informa- 
tion. Those adept at taking polls us- 
ually test their questions on a small 
sample of population before sending 
out their interviewers. 

What we look for in our “Little 
Americas” is trends. The Doakes do 
not know, any more than we, where 
they are going. But their minds are 
active, and their opinions and desires 
are constantly changing. Today, they 
are thinking twice as fast as they did 
during normal times. Unless you keep 
up with them, you easily can miss the 
bus. 

For example, a year ago it was 
necessary for one oil company te know 
what the public intended to <o if 
gasoline rationing became compu!sofy 
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in the West. What would people do 
about their cars? How much gaso- 
line business would the company be 
able to market? If rationing came, 
what about its dealers—should they 
be acvised to close up shop, or would 
there be a way for them to stay in 
business even though their present gas 
volume was small. To what extent 
should brands be advertised—and if 
brand emphasis were reduced, what 
other themes could be used? 

We found that western motorists 
were not worrying about gasoline ra- 
tioning, because they lived close to a 
big oil producing area. However, 
they were worrying about tires, and 
their cars. They were keenly inter- 
ested in what the oil industry was do- 
ing to win the war, and to take care of 
them during the war. 

What westerners were thinking pro- 
vided us with a new advertising theme 
which instantly became popular: copy 
which told how the war was affecting 
the company’s production and distribu- 
tion. We told how the oil region which 
for years had been hampered by sur- 
plus crude oil, now was under pressure 
to increase production. And how the 
oil was being used as a crude, and for 
aviation gasoline, causing a potential 
scarcity of gas for the motorist. 


The Doakes Have the Answers 


Brand advertising was continued on 
the premise that, if rationing should 
come, it was wise to buy a proved 
brand which gave the utmost mileage. 

For dealers, the maintenance of cars 
and tires was stressed, as well as the 
sale of still-abundant accessories like 
seat covers to protect upholstery. 

A year later, when our investigators 
went back to the same people, after 
rationing had begun, we found that 
they had a new idea. They. all were 
thinking about taking a trip as soon 
as the war ended. Maybe a few hun- 
dred miles around home, maybe to 
Alaska, or, there might be a highway 
to South America. They wanted to 
take a trip—yet, a year before, having 
been free to go anywhere, they hadn’t 
thought about it at all. 

The longer the war lasts, the more 
determined they will be to take these 
trips. News today is packed with sug- 
gestions luring them to exciting places. 

What kind of a car will they drive? 

Their ideas on that point suggest 
further questions. Will they turn their 
War savings into a quickly-produced 
1942 model—the type which C. E. 
Wilson, of General Motors, says his 


company will build 60 days after 
V-Doy? Or will they want to wait 
for the new 1945 models, ready per- 
haps, in a year? 

What the Doakes think about cars 
May 1, 1943 


will be vital in Detroit’s plans. And 
the art of asking them questions about 
their thoughts may be illustrated by 
two examples: 

1. Will you be satisfied with a hur- 
riedly-built 1942 model, or will you 
wait for an entirely new car, with 
many improvements ? 

The answer to that might be, “We 
prefer to wait.” 

2. Would you buy a 1942 model 
immediately, use it for one year, and 
thereby help to prevent unemployment 
in the motor industry ? 

The answer to the second question 
undoubtedly would be different. It 
has been framed to give them some 
information, and to make a sales ap- 
peal at the same time. 

You will not always like the Doakes’ 
answers. 

We had one client who, during the 
defense period, grew from a minor to 
a major in his industry, began to ad- 
vertise, and had reason to believe that 
the public had been impressed by his 
growth. We asked the Doakes. We 
gave them a list of companies in that 
industry, asked them to list the or- 
ganizations first, second, third and so 
on, according to size, importance, repu- 
tation. Our client's company was not 
ranked with the majors. 

But disappointment should be only 


momentary. Such an answer discloses 
the need for giving the Doakes more 
information about yourself in your ad- 
vertising. 

It is said that people change their 
habits very slowly during peacetime, 
but more often during wartime. 

Advertising and selling are based 
on people’s habits. If habits are 
changing fast, it is essential to know 
about them. 

Food habits probably are as nearly 
basic as any. In normal times, it took 
years, and a large advertising appro- 
priation, to convert people from just 
eating oranges to drinking them, too. 
But in wartime, with the public dis- 
covering that food, always taken for 
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“We Won’t Take Meat Rationing Hard, 
We'll Raise Chickens In Our Back Yard” 


To help “roast” those Axis birds, Calvert’s distilleries are now devoted 100% to 
the production of war alcohol. But you can still enjoy a cocktail made with meliow 
Calvert Reserve ... for laid away in our warehouses are precious reserves of rare, 
selected stocks, with the very cream of these set aside for Calvert Reserve... the 


“finest whiskey you can drink or serve.’ 


Used in moderation...Calvert Reserve...will last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. ¥. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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granted, can become scarce in a land 
of plenty, there are opportunities to 
form new habits, because old prefer- 
ences and prejudices are being vel 
down. The enormous gallonage of 
concentrated orange juice being sent 
to Lend-Lease countries is opening up 
post-war markets for orange growers. 

How many families have tried oleo- 
margarine for the first time during the 
past six months? If you make oleo- 
margarine, you want to know what the 
Doakes think about it, by income 
levels; whether they will continue to 
buy it when butter again is plentiful; 
whether they will use it for cooking, 


or for the table. And so with coffee 
stretchers and substitutes, and other 
habit-changers. 

War brought about confusion in ad- 
vertising because manufacturers, un- 
able to supply all the consumer de- 
mand, yet anxious to keep their brands 
before the public, had to find new 
themes. 

One theme is the promise of great 
things to come after the war through 
the technological progress made by 
manufacturers now busy with war 
production. 

The Doakes are enthusiastic about 
this. So far, they have not been given 


Houston’s Population NOW 502,405! 


For years second largest city in the South and biggest 
in Texas—Houston now enters the class of cities having more than a half- 
million persons dwelling within the city limits .. . the BIG big-city class. 


Houston’s population—for the corporate city—was 
502,405 on February 27, 1943, according to the number of No. 2 War 
Ration Books issued—and additional thousands had yet to register. 


No, you can’t afford to pass up the Houston market 
now—it’s one of the 15 biggest in the United States! And, in Houston, 
The Chronicle—for 30 consecutive years the all-out leader—is the selling 


medium that does the job! 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


R. W. McCARTHY 


National Advertising Manager 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


National Representatives 
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much detail about the new cars which 
will give them better and cheaper 
transportation, the airplanes in » hich 
they will travel and which they per. 
haps will own, the marvelous new 
conveniences which will be made 
from plastics, alloys, chemicals. Of 
course, the manufacturer himself does 
not know what will be possible_—he 
is busy with war production. 

But as the war continues, the pub- 
lic is going to be more and more in- 
terested, and it will help to shape fu- 
ture policy if you find out what peo- 
ple are thinking, and what available 
information they lack. 

Back of all this thinking is the 
question about the survival of free en- 
terprise. In all the democratic coun- 
tries, people are wondering whether 
it can be restored, or whether some 
vague new kind of economy must be 
substituted. 

Freedom of opportunity has had a 
great record in America. 

For its continuance, business must 
fight. And the best way of fighting 
is to plan—to make free enterprise 
give more value for effort than is 
given in any other economy. 

Planning calls for technology in the 
laboratories and in the drafting rooms. 
It also calls for adaptation to the pub- 
lic’s desires, by men who advertise 
and sell. 

Let advertising men handle the de- 
tails pertaining to the Doakes family. 
Let them speak for business, keeping 
the public informed. Let them keep 
close to the Doakes, asking what they 
think when problems arise. 

That is their job. 


(This is the fourteenth article in 
SM’s post-war planning series. A 
check-list of five of the most recent of 
these appears below: 

“In the Best Interest of All Selling, 
Should We Kill Straight Commission?” 
by W. R. Jenkins, Sales Director, North- 
western National Life Insurance Co., 
February 1, 1943. 

“Monsanto Assays Products for Their 
‘Job Potential’ After V-Day,” based on an 
interview by Lester B. Colby with Fran- 
cis J. Curtis, Director of Development 
and Chairman of the Post-War Planning 
Committee, Monsanto Chemical Co., 5t. 
Louis, Mo., February 15, 1943. 

“Pacific Coast Electrical Leaders Out- 
line Plan for Post-War Preparation,” by 
Elsa Gidlow, March 15, 1943. 

“Thirteen Mistakes to Avoid in Your 
Post-War Planning,” by Burton Bigelow, 
Burton Bigelow Organization, New York 
City, April 1, 1943. 

“Dream Models” Will Come Later; 
Let’s Pre-Sell What We'll Have on 
V-Day!” based on an interview by Lester 
B. Colby with W. A. Grove, Sales Pro- 
motion Manager, Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Chicago, April 15, 1943. 

Individual reprints of each are avail- 
able without charge from Saves MaAy- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Multiple copies, 3¢ each. The 
Editors ). 
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May First is traditionally the day 
for a Labor demonstration. I hope it 
may be confined to a one-man parade 
this year, with beetle-browed John L. 
Lewis as the lone parader. Rationing 
or not, 1 know where I can get some 
squshy tomatoes. 

* * * 

Lieut. Lewis Conarroe says a sailor 
on sea-duty gets desperately tired, but 
his theme-song has to be: “I guess 
I'll have to dream the rest.” 

* cS * 

“Protection Against Modern 
Wolves,” says an insurance headline. 
An earlier generation used hat-pins. 

. © * 

Walter Weir, V. P. of Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, sends the Fats Salvage ver- 
sion: “Appraise the lard and pass the 
ammunition.” 

* * *k 

Rochester's Frank Brown thinks a 
certain railroad might pep-up its 
freight business by suggesting to ship- 
pers: ‘That Eerie feeling gets you.” 
And I suppose a wreck on that road, 
Frank, would be a case of Eriesponsi- 
bility. 

ok * ok 

For years, Gerard Darrow, now 10, 
practically ran away with the Quiz 
Kids show. Lately, Joel Kupperman, 
aged 6, is crowding him for the 
honors. Let's face it, Gerard. It’s 
a young man’s world. 

* * * 

After hearing a talk by Mme. 
Chiang, our waitress, Clarice, was im- 
pressed by the flow of faultless Eng- 
lish. “And without a trace of brogue, 
either,” said Clarice. 

* 

Yes, we have no Bandana (Ky.),” 

parodies Station WAVE. 
* ok 

_ Stopper by Autocar in Transport 
Topics: “Your clutch faces a long en- 
gagement.”” 

* 

In Italian folklore, Fata Morgana 
was a wraith who, in the guise of a 
beautiful woman, lured her pursuers 
into quagmires where, failing to keep 
their chin up, they perished. A be- 
dizened bewitcher, it would seem, 
beatin a striking resemblance to the 
seller's market. You stood a fat 
chance with Fata Morgana, and you 
stand 2 fat chance of coming through 
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the war-period with your goodwill 
intact, your markets still loyal .. . 
unless you do something about it now: 
Advertise! 
Privy Seal: The lock on a pay-toilet. 
* * & 

“A business-man had addressed an 
audience at length upon the wide- 
spread use of instalment payments by 
the American people. ‘In fact,’ he 
added with a sly twinkle, ‘it has been 
said that the only reason the American 
people do not own elephants is that 
they never have been offered elephants 
for a dollar down and a dollar a 
week’ .””—Banking. 

“ie 

Manager of our local movie-house 
must read the column. There it was 
on the marquee: “Heady Lamarr.” 

$s 6 


Puzzled by point rationing, Beau 
Beals telephones to ask if bedroom- 
slippers may be catalogued as play- 
shoes? Tch, tch! 

* * * 

“Trivia loads no box-cars,”’ says 
Business Week. Want to read some 
of our fan-mail? 

* * * 

Slogan for Renault American Cham- 

pagne: “The POPular Drink.” 
. 2 Ss 

We never print puns, but Bob Tay- 
lor, sm. of Diamond Portland Ce- 
ment, sees a war worker injured by 
a drill-press as “War Production 
Bored.” A new twist (drill). 

* * * 

Chicago’s Lester Colby sent out 
greeting-cards just prior to March 15, 
with this headline: “Merry March 15! 
Happy Income-Tax Day! Greetings!” 
and the following appended verse: 

Pay-as-you-go, 
Or the Rum! Plan, 
If 7 can’t make it, 
I hope yow can. 
Paying makes our 
Foes distresster ; 
Let’s dig with cheer. 
Yours truly, 
Lester. 

ee 

Which reminds me: A_ popular 
drink among Republicans and old-line 
Democrats is the Ruml Swizzle. 

“Ss 


Noel Coward did a fine job with 


the picture, “In Which We Serve,” 
and sure gave himself a fat part. 
Aren't we all human enough to do 


just that ? 
ee * 


Walter Weir says the copywriter 
who rang the bell with ‘The Kid in 


Upper 4” never will be satisfied with 
any but a lower berth from here in. 


* * *k 


I think of Ivory Soap as having its 
ofhces in an Ivory Tower. And, in 
the surrounding moat, I seem to see 


a Swan. 
* x O* 


The French Underground rates a 
new decoration: Le Croix de Guerrilla. 
.* ¢ 's 


Speaking of French, ‘Cresta Blanca’ 
seems okay as a name for a white 
wine, but not for a red, which also is 
bottled under that label. Or am I just 
a fuss-budget ? 

* * * 

I offer this title to Gypsy Rose Lee 
for her next book about burlesque: 
“The Queen of Tarts.” 

* * * 

Tessie O’Paque, also, is worried 
about rationing. She says it’s that 
absent-tea-ism that gets her down. 

oe 6 
Wonder if Gandhi gave up his 


points during that 21-day fast ? 
* * * 


I never seem to have time to get 
around to fiction-writing, but here’s 
a short-story title I've been saving: 
“The Nearly Perfect Stranger.” 

* * * 


* Some of the RCA-Victor advertis- 
ing for phonograph-records seems to 
have gone back to the F. Wallis Arm- 
strong style of 20 years ago. . . oil 
paintings of artists standing around 
and looking somehow foolish in oper- 
atic costumes. 
. © * 

Mme. Chiang is a fine chunk of 
oriental glamour, and she seems to have 
taken the U. S. A. in a single landing. 

os 4 
Name for a Red Cross blood-donor 


station: ‘Hotel Plasma.” 
x * * 


I hope Argentina realizes that she 
is sticking her neck out by refusing to 
come in on the side of law, order, and 
decency. 

i 

“Diversion—Gift Tribute for Your 
Easter ‘Eve’, said Oppenheim Col- 
lins. ‘‘Folly ensnared in black lace 
and translucent cobweb above, au 
naturel midway, sheer black rayon chif- 
fon below.”” With a naughty nightie 
like that, who wants to be diverted ? 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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Who says Space Salesmen 
have “Nothing to Sell”? 


The modern space salesman is full of ideas that will 


make your space do a better job. 


We don’t want to brag, but a McGraw-Hill repre- 
sentative, particularly, has an organization behind 
him that has ferreted out those ideas. How? By dig- 
ging for facts—going direct to the men who will or 
should use your product—studying their problems— 


listening to the questions they want answered. 


Here’s a typical example: 


500 INQUIRIES A MONTH 
FOR BOOKLET OF REPRINT ADS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S booklet is simply,a reprint 


of twelve advertisements on plastics designing that 
ran in 1942. 


Each of the twelve ads was so successful that re. 
quests for reprints kept pouring in. The average was 
15 reprints per inquiry. One company asked for 100 
copies for distribution to their engineering depart- 


ment. 


When the entire 1942 series was reprinted in a 
booklet, it was advertised just once in four industrial 


magazines last January. (See ad.) 


That lone advertisement is still pulling 500 letters a 
month asking for the booklet! Even college professors 


write for copies for their classes. 


Why? Because the advertisements in the booklet are 


literally pages of handbook data on plastics design. 


They get right down to business with the first word. 
Straight facts on plastics design—diagrams—pic- 
tures. Exactly the kind of help so eagerly sought by 


product engineers today. 


That’s the story in a nutshell. 


But there’s another story behind it. The story of 
the space salesman who worked with G, E. during 


the development of this campaign ’way back in “41. 


He rallied ’round with field studies that indicated the 
type of copy they were then using didn’t gibe with 
what engineers said they wanted to know. Those field 


interviews clearly showed that engineers were tre 
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mendously interested in plastics as new materials. 
As a result, G. E. decided to run a series of handbook 
ads on design—each ad to take up a particular prob- 
lem in plastics such as inserts, shrinkage, wall thick- 


ness, assembly devices, etc. 


In G. E.’s engineering department files was a wealth 
of data on “how to design with plastics.”” That’s why 
each of the 1942 ads carried the subhead, “From the 


Engineering Files of One Plastics Avenue.” 


The General Electric campaign is just one of many 


that are making advertising history. 


Men in charge of war production are hungry for 
technical data. They face problems of re-design, 
maintenance, fabrication methods. And that’s where 
the McGraw-Hill Services come in. They do what no 


one person, no one group can do alone. 


“Ditch-Digging’”’ Copy-Slant Service. In many 
fields interview reports are available. These reports 
show what readers feel their problems are, in con- 
nection with products used by them. These reports 
point the way to copy that will answer their questions, 
give them the helpful information that creates sales, 


maintains good will. 


Field Picture Service. Your McGraw-Hill space 
salesman can help you get first class installation and 


use pictures of your products at reasonable cost. 


Case Study Service. Complete campaigns of suc- 


cessful wartime advertisers, described in detail, with 
industrial advertising shown in relation to other 


promotional activities. 


“Advertising in War” Service. 1. Studies for the 
Top Executive, the Sales Manager and the Advertising 
Manager, showing how advertising can help solve 
some of their war problems. 2. “Seed Money” series 
of newspaper advertisements, published by McGraw- 
Hill in Washington, New York, Chicago and in all 
McGraw-Hill publications. Available in mat form for 


use as a public relations campaign in other cities. 
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Other 


Aids and Forecasts, Data that will enable you to find 


Services. Washington Bulletin, Editorial 


your Basic Market, Direct Mail Approaches are just 
a few of the services you get when you talk to a 
McGraw-Hill man. 


* * * 


The McGRAW-HILL 


NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


eee eee eee eee eee eee EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE HHO! 


Research Dept., MCGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York, N.Y. 


Please send the following studies and books on how to make Industrial Advertising do a bigger job: 


CASE STUDIES: 

Lj Aluminum Company of America 
C Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 

CL) E. F. Houghton Company 

Cj Continental Can Company 

(J John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


Cj Metal & Thermit Corporation 
ZC Plymouth Cordage Company 

C) Gilmer Belting Company 

ZC Air Reduction Sales Company 
C) Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of 


POLICY ANALYSES: 

CJ The Top-Executive Goes to War 

(] The Sales Manager Faces the 
Minus-Quota 

() The Advertising Manager on 
“Industrial-Information-Please”’ 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


NAME 


TITLE 


ADDRESS 
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Coast Firm Makes Millions of 


Moisture-Proof Paper Containers 


HEN two young packaging 

engineers, Berne J. Ellis and 

Harvey R. Denton, both of 

San Francisco, six years ago 
started to develop machinery to pro- 
duce containers which could replace 
tin cans, steel drums and wooden tubs, 
they expected to grow, but grow 
slowly. 

And during their first four years 
they did grow slowly. They developed 
a variety of metal-less packages; pack- 
ages which keep moisture in or out, 
withstand very high or low tempera- 
tures, packages which are strong 
enough to resist rough handling on 
long journeys. 

Ellis and Denton grew, but sales 
and production managers remained, on 
the whole, skeptical. ‘Cans are so 
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easy. Why should we change!’’ argued 
the executive of a chocolate syrup fac- 
tory, and a good friend of Berne Ellis. 

“Yes, he was a friend; but he 
wouldn’t take our containers,” Mr. El- 
lis laughed. The laugh was on the 
chocolate executive before long, but 
we'll come to that later. 

Ellis and Denton started (before the 
war, remember) to design and develop 
a machine to make the bulk-size con- 
tainer which would replace tin cans 
and steel drums. Even before anyone 
had become concerned over priorities, 
they thought such a container would 
meet an urgent need because it would 
cost less than any metal container; it 
would have greater utility; it would 
save storage and shipping space; it 
would be easier to dispose of; and it 
would reduce freight charges because 
of its lighter weight. 


Cinderella Finds a Prince 


“We developed and put the machine 
to work and had no sooner started 
than the war gave our product an im- 
portance we never dreamed of,” said 
Mr. Ellis. The War Production Board 
sought out Mr. Ellis, and invited him 
to Washington to describe his product 
and his production facilities. 

A Cinderella industry found not 
only the Prince, but all his marshals 
at the gate. We won't review all the 
details, but on February 7, 1942, Ellis 
& Denton organized as a corporation, 
and called it the Moist-R-Proof Con- 
tainer Co., with headquarters at 655 
Folsom Street, San Francisco. The new 
corporation was prepared to work 24 
hours a day. Recently, the Army 
signed contracts calling for many mil- 
lions of containers. The company now 
is producing a million a month, run- 
ning two shifts, and is building equip- 
ment for plants which will open in 
Chicago and New York within the 
next few months. 

The containers developed by Ellis 
and Denton vary according to the 
commodity to be packed, and whether 
the commodity is for domestic or ex- 
port shipment. Although they differ 
in size and shape, all of them are 
produced from non-critical materials 
(with the exception of one export 
pouch for dehydrated vegetables. It 
was produced for the Army, and has 
in it some leadfoil.) 

The main principle of their contain- 
ers involves a_ specially-developed 
heavy cellophone bag, made to with- 
stand temperatures as high as 320° 


of heat and 34° below zero, imper. 
vious to moisture, placed inside 4 
fibre or corrugated box. 

The cellophane inner containers, 
developed in conjunction with Sylva. 
nia Cellophane Corp., provide the 
protection against escape, or pentra. 
tion of, moisture; guards against in- 
sects, outer gases or inner sases; 
supplies the properties necessary for 
packing under extreme heat or cold, 
and for withstanding, for instance, Si- 
beria’s 50° below zero or the heat of 
the Belgian Congo. The strength is 
supplied by the outer fibre case, which 
Mr. Ellis points out, has been sub. 
jected to deliberately rough handling 
and has survived. When extra strength 
is needed for overseas shipment, a case 
is used within an inner case. 


New Laminated Pouch 


Another type of container is a lamin- 
ated pouch, produced especially for 
dehydrated vegetables for export. The 
material of the pouch includes: cello 

hane on the inside, then leadfoil, 

then asphaltum, and finally, kraft pa- 
per, all laminated together with a 
highly moisture - proof laminating 
agent, plus an extra coating of heat- 
sealing material so that the envelope, 
or pouch, may be manufactured by a 
hermetically sealed method which 
gives the same protection as a can 
does. This four-ply pouch is known 
as flex-metal Moist-R-Proof container. 
The material is manufactured by the 
Reynolds Metals Co. and is supplied to 
Ellis and Denton in rolls. The pouches 
are made on specially-designed auto- 
matic equipment which insures uni- 
formity to meet Government specifi 
cations for shipping of dehydrated 
vegetables abroad. 

Because dehydrated vegetables have 
sharp edges, they first are packed in a 
corrugated inner carton inserted in the 
flex-metal pouch, which is hermetical- 
ly sealed on all sides. This unit then 
is placed in a weather-proof solid fibre 
outer case for export to armed forces 
in various parts of the world. QMC 
contracts for this type of container run 
into millions right now. 

For domestic shipment, an inner 
carton is not necessary: commodities 
are inserted in the flex-metal pouch 
and the pouch is then placed in a ship- 
ping carton. This container also 1s 
used to pack dehydrated eggs, dried 
skim milk and dried whole milk, dried 
cheese and dehydrated soups. A con- 
siderable number of these units also 
are used by various ordnance depatt- 
ments for cartridge cases, powder 
cases, and similar ammunition and wat 
chemicals. The American Red Cross 
and the Army Medical Corps use this 


container for dried blood plasma. 
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The containers come in sizes of one 
gallon, 21 gallons, 3 gallons, 5 gal- 
lons, and multiple units—containing 
two or three 5-gallon units enclosed 
in a single shipper case. 

Because of, wartime demands, Moist- 
R-Proof is concentrating on large-size 
containers for bulk shipments, rather 
than on small consumer packages 
which are not the immediate problem. 
However, Mr. Ellis says that there is a 
small consumer package in process for 
post-war development: one suitable for 
pork and beans, sauerkraut, etc. 


Plane Motors Travel in Bags 


Thus far, in bulk packaging, the 
following commodities have been 
shipped successfully in these substi- 
tute containers: lard, shortening, salad 
oil and other edible oils, lubricating 
oil, grease, tallow, wax polishes, paint, 
putty, sealing cement, adhesives, chem- 
icals (liquid or hydroscopic) drugs, 
nutmeats, flour mixes, syrups, fondant, 
honey, frozen eggs, fruits, fish, meats, 
dehydrated eggs, milk, vegetables, cof- 
fee, tea, spices, pickles, mayonnaise, 
glacé fruits, glucose, jelly. 

If some day you see unloaded from 
a truck a package as large as the side 
of a room the chances are that it will 
be one of the Ellis and Denton con- 
tainers housing an airplane motor, or 
airplane wings and fuselage. Bags, 
20’ x 13’, are made for this purpose. 
These bags are single, double, triple, 
four- or five-ply, to meet the require- 
ments of the buyer. They are con- 
structed in one operation, of one type 
of material or of many—up to a maxi- 
mum of five different materials. 

The Quartermaster Corps is decid- 

ing, as this is written, whether dried 
fruit for export will be shipped in the 
substitute containers. Last autumn, 
3000 units, including apricots, prunes, 
and peaches, were test-packaged under 
Government supervision—all to be 
shipped to QMC subsistence men in 
Chicago. ‘Tests and observations still 
are under way. 
_ At first, there was some opposition 
from the can manufacturers. “But,” 
remarks Mr. Ellis, “they have been big 
enough to understand the situation and 
to meet it gracefully. When they can- 
not serve customers, they are generous 
enough to send them to us.” 

Now, to get back to the chocolate 
executive. His chief product was a 
chocolate syrup, which was shipped 
from his plant in large cans. Mr. El- 
lis decided that his friend would not 
be averse to saving money. So he 
explained how he thought it could be 
done with Moist-R-Proof containers. 
The chocolate executive’s answer al- 
teady has been quoted at the beginning 
of this article. The sequel came with 
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priorities on metals. The chocolate 
man anxiously telephoned Mr. Ellis: 
“Say, that proposition of yours on 
substitute containers . . .” 

“Well, we gave them to him,” said 
Mr. Ellis. “‘All his chocolate syrup 
now is going into the cellophane and 
fibre-case type of container.” 

“Is he satisfied ?” 

“He finds it cuts costs from 40c 
per unit to 23c; and that to store 10,- 
000 units they now need only 1/6 of 
the space previously used to store tin 
cans. The general packaging over- 
head is reduced; and the additional 


space is now used for production.” 

“Did he apologize tor his former 
skepticism ?’’ asked SM’s reporter. 

“I don’t know if you'd call it an 
apology. He recently said to me, ‘And 
to think I was too lazy to make the 
change before I was forced to!’ No, 
he thinks he won’t bother to change 
back again after the war.” 

This does not mean that the con- 
tainers are claimed to be perfect sub- 
stitutes for metal for all products; but 
they are doing a good wartime job. 
And it is hoped that they will do a 
peacetime job, too. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT?’s monthly High-Spot Cities ratings are the perfect 
answer to the question uppermost with marketing executives today—“Where 
should we concentrate our advertising for maximum results?” 


The men you want to sell turn to SALES MANAGEMENT, write, wire, phone, 
visit its editors to find out which are the best cities for special advertising effort. 
Doesn’t that suggest SALES MANAGEMENT as the logical place for your ad- 
vertising—to show them which are the best media in the best cities? 
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386 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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No Spine, No Spirit, No Sparkle: 
Is Your House Organ Like That? 


If it is, it’s a weak sister, and probably isn’t earning its keep. You 


can resuscitate it by the application of good business paper tech- 


nique to its editorial content. The “how” type of story is still 


unbeatable. Not enough house organs use it. 


BY 


UNDREDS of company- 
owned magazines, usually 
termed house organs, are pub- 


lished in this country. Pro- 
duced for employes or customers, or 
both, these include papers of real 
value and even intense interest to their 
readers. 

Too many employe publications, 
however, have little or nothing to re- 
commend them but a liberal sprinkling 
of names in each issue, while the mag- 
azine designed to influence dealers or 
customers frequently fails of its pur- 
pose because it renders no service. 

The actual job of the employes’ pa- 
per is rarely defined. The purpose us- 
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PRIZE AWARD BOOK 


IMustrating more than 500 Quality 
Prizes now available. 


Book provides timely theme around 

which to build effective incentive 

programs. 

® Sales campaigns. 

* Awards for finding better ways 
for territory coverage despite gas 
rationing. 


® Awards to plant workers for per- 
fect attendance, suggestions, etc. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
BELNAP & THOMPSON, Inc. 


309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 
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ually is vaguely expressed by such 
phrases as ‘‘to promote goodwill,” “‘to 
interpret the views of management,” 
or “to enable those in the various de- 
partments to know what is going on 
throughout the company.” 

However obscure or clear the in- 
tent, management should realize that 
such a paper cannot be a substitute 
for a personnel policy. 

The family newspaper type of house 
organ, usually found in the factory and 
in many general offices, rarely does a 
satsifactory job in its limited field. 
More or usually less newsy references 
to individual employes comprise the 
backbone of such publications. An 
analysis of a number of them shows 
that about 30% consists of reprints of 
jokes and bits of useless information. 


Unveils True “H-O” Plight 


A recent article in a business paper 
by a house organ editor discloses per- 
haps unwittingly the true situation 
surrounding the issuance of many of 
these anemic papers. 

This editor is endeavoring to give 
advice to those who have the respon- 
sibility of producing publications for 
employes. He describes the off-hand 
way in which the assignment is made 
by the management, and suggests a 
play-it-safe attitude on the part of the 
editor. The latter is advised to work 
out a balanced ration which will get 
by the management and still interest 
the readers. 

Reading between the lines, it can 
be seen clearly that the writer of the 
article has little hope that such a for- 
mula will produce anything of value, 
except perhaps to insure the indefinite 
continuance of the editor’s job. 

In spite of the flabbiness of editorial 
content, it is remarkable how many 
editors of house organs can induce 
themselves and their managements to 
believe in the reader interest of their 
papers. This belief is sometimes given 
support by replies to questionnaires 
distributed among employes. 

Of course, the results of such ques- 
tionnaires do not prove anything. In 


the first place, it is difficult to vet ap 
honest answer. Second, even :f the 
answers are honest, they are still worth 
little. After all, it is the job of any 
editor to get out a better paper than 
the reader can imagine for himself, 

An employe house organ show!d not 
be considered as stick candy or sooth- 
ing syrup, but as a dynamic power to 
fuse the staff into an instrument to as. 
sure the accomplishment of the pur. 
poses of the organization. 

Here we enter the realm of propa. 
ganda. This is not a force to be en- 
trusted to the elderly spinster who 
keeps the office records, or to the 
bright young fellow who recently 
joined the advertising department. 

Isn't it about time this potential 
power received adequate management 
attention ? 

In the field of dealer relations there 
are of course a few long-established 
and famous house publications which 
have been looked forward to by busi- 
ness for many years. 


Some Do Not “Huff” or “Puff” 


Such magazines originally reflected 
the personalities of the heads of these 
organizations. They were high-type 
examples of the present lost art of 
personal journalism. 

Excellent examples of the best 
newspaper-type house organ, with em- 
phasis on real news rather than puffs 
and phony humor, are the several pub- 
lications of the Western Electric Co. 
These include, among others, The Ob- 
server, for the Installation Depart- 
ment; The Distributor, for the Sales 
Department; and GHQ for the Home 
Office Personnel. 

Highly interesting to employes, 
stockholders and customers, are Sé&y- 
line, of North American Aviation, 
Inc., and Monsanto Magazine of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. Primarily for 
customers and the interested public is 
another fine publication, Ethyl News, 
of Ethyl Corp. 

For distributors and others inter- 
ested in the business, unusually attrac- 
ive and informative magazines are 
The Crown of Crown Cork & Seal Co., 
and the Cherry-Burrel Circle of Cherty- 
Burrel Corp. 

Two helpful papers for wholesale 
salesmen are the Armstrong Whole- 
saler of Armstrong Cork Co., and 
Congoleum-Nairn Sales of Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc. The sales information 1s 
presented so adroitly and attractively 
as to be absorbed with little or no 
effort. 

In a handsome magazine illustrated 
in color, up-to-date news of devclop- 
ments in plastics is given to manufac- 
turing customers and designers by the 
Bakelite Review of Bakelite Corp 
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The war has provided an incentive 
for the house organ editor. In some 
cases, entirely new publications have 
been developed to feature the new 
work of the organization. Among the 
latter are the Pontiac Warrior, Olds- 
mobile Cannoneer, and Firepower of 
Army Ordnance—all of great interest 
to war workers. 

The purpose of the business paper 
is to provide timely and profitable in- 
formation for the reader—and it is on 
this basis alone that it seeks subscrib- 
ets. When it fails to provide such 
information, it loses its readers. 


A Four-Fold Formula 


The formula for the business-paper 
type house organ is simple. 

People want to know what others 
with similar assignments are doing— 
how they handle work and what re- 
sults they get. They do not want ser- 
mons or appeals to work harder, to get’ 
more business or similar vague exhor- 
tations which do not contain specific 
formulas which can be applied to the 
individual’s personal problem. 

Dealers do not want stories about 
industrial wizards who are conjuring 
up sales programs for their benefit. 
They are not interested in factory flap- 
doodle which cannot be converted to 
black figures on financial statements. 

Employes do not want dreary ser- 
mons from the boss, but detailed sug- 
gestions on how to improve their work. 

An organization can, after all, give 
its employes but two things: cash and 
recognition. Everyone is interested in 
getting more of the former, and 
heaven knows there is not much chance 
of getting too much of the latter. 

A handful of publications exist 
which do have this business paper idea 
ind do provide their readers with 
working tools instead of pulp pap. 

I have in mind an insurance com- 
pany whose monthly magazine is built 
around signed articles by successful 
agents describing in detail just how 
they present the various types of 
policies. They tell what objections 
they meet and how they answer them. 

This paper is on the job each month 
with specific suggestions for handling 
insurance prospects in that particular 
month, taking into consideration the 
season, and national, economic and 
political conditions which have an im- 
mediate bearing on the attitude of all 
those considering insurance. 

I also have in mind a pocket-sized 
Magazine issued monthly by a feed or- 
ganization for its field staff of several 


hundred men. ‘This is an expanding 
Organization. It is a training organ- 
zation. The old timers in it haven't 
topped growing, and the newcomers 
gow rapidly. 
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And, one of the reasons for this is 
the house business paper. The work 
of its readers includes dozens of highly 
specialized activities. Each issue con- 
tains several articles by men in the 
field who have been conspicuously 
successful in the operation of one or 
another of these special jobs. These 
articles contain the details which al- 
ways are omitted from the puff-type 
story, but which are hungered for by 
those who have to do the work. 

Here is cash; here is recognition. 

Another publication with which I 
am familiar is designed primarily for 
department heads and salesmen work- 
ing for a number of independently op- 
erated plants and warehouses. The 
policy of the company is decentraliza- 
tion of control, but obviously a high 
degree of operating efficiency is ex- 
pected in each case. 

This policy of giving full rein to 
individual initiative results in accom- 
plishments which would not be pos- 
sible were the organizations forced to 
follow an established routine. Broad- 
casting the details of these achieve- 
ments to all plants results in a general 
step-up in effort. Articles, usually 
signed by those involved in the ac- 
tivity discussed, present both methods 
and actual results. 
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This business journal formula is one 
which can be applied to almost any 
house organ. The essentials are a 
knowledge of the business and a de- 
termination to apply the formula. 

The introduction of this formula 
need not cause any disturbance, since 
it can be applied gradually until the 
change-over has taken place—and 
without any of the fanfare which 
creates opposition. 

The good features of the present 
formula can be retained, and _ the 
drivel can be replaced by this new 
type of material which will add to the 
favorable influence of the house organ 
on the members of the organization. 
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es Got 2 
Tough Job 


... planning 
salesmen’s 
itineraries un- 
der war-time 
restrictions. Old methods 
won’t work. Guesswork is 
costly. Today business men 
need facts—pictured and printed 
facts—such as covered in 
Cram’'s New U. S. At- 
las. It answers prob- 
lems every executive 
faces in making surveys 
of trade territories. Gives 
accurate information 
and populations on all 
towns, cities, counties. 
Shows main railroad 
lines and highways for 
bus and auto travel— 
also distances. 
Nothing like it. 
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is the first and only Atlas giving all the details 
relating to each State in a section by itself— 
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men have wanted. 
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head—and we'll send the Atlas postpaid. If 
you don’t think that it is just exactly what 
you need in your business—simply send it 
back. Descriptive circular on request. But 
don't delay. You need this Atlas NOW. Send 
for it. Keep it—or return it—just as you wish. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 
Maps, Atlases, and Globes since 1867 
730 East Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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“Well, where the hell are we this morning, Sam? Do I get a day at home, 
or is it only Washington again?” 


* 
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New Design Quirks Ease Rubber 


Headache on Garters & Braces 


Peace, gentlemen! Your trousers and your socks will stay up—and 


comfortably! A. Stein makes a little elastic stretch a long way in its 


wartime models. They’re even making a best-seller brassiere for 


the ladies, which has no rubber content at all. 


ECESSITY sharpens thinking. 
Take the case of Paris garters. 
Until Tojo began pushing his 
weight around in the Pacific it 
had never occurred to A. Stein & 
Company, Chicago, that garters might 
be made any other way than with elas- 
tic all the way around. Approximately 
14 inches of elastic were used in each 
garter—28 inches to the pair. 

Well, everyone knows what hap- 
pened after Tojo headed south hell- 
bent-for-rubber. No more rubber; no 
more elastic. All companies similar 
to the Stein company naturally -had 
elastic in stock, well warehoused. It 
didn’t take long to see that the trick 
would be to make the supply last. 

Designers got busy, and a new gar- 
ter popped out of their sharpened 
thinking. Instead of 14 inches of elas- 
tic to the garter, it was found that two 
would do just as well. A Stein execu- 


tive said to a writer for SM who 
visited him in his office the other day: 

“Why we thought that elastic had 
to run all the way around a man’s leg 
is something I can’t fathom now. Just 
no reasoning, I guess. This new gat- 
ter is just as good, or better, than the 
old type. It’s fully as comfortable 
and, I really think, looks neater. Ne- 
cessity, because we can’t get any more 
elastic, sharpened our thinking. 

“Now that Paris garters have been 
re-designed successfully, our stock of 
elastic will last just 7 times as long. 

Stein makes suspenders, too. The 
same device, less elastic, has been em- 
ployed in making suspenders. To con- 
serve rubber, they've been re-designed 
to use a non-elastic woven fabric front. 
“Front” means from somewhere about 
the middle of the back, over the shoul- 
ders, and down. Two 51/4” pieces of 
elastic in the back do the job. 
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“FREE-SWING” SUSPENDERS _ 
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Paris kept its name alive in 50 major mar- 
ket newspapers and in Life and Esquire. 


When one thinks of suspenders by 
the millions, that means a whale of a 
saving in precious rubber! And the 
outlook now is that there won't be any 
more elastic available for the duration. 

Stein’s ““Hickory’’ corsets still are 
made with elastic and will be so long 
as the supply of elastic lasts. But the 
company’s new Perma-Lift brassiere, 
certain numbers, has been re-designed 
to eliminate the use of elastic. It is 
worth noting that its current ‘‘best sell- 
ets’ do not have any elastic in them. 

Shortly several new corset numbers 
without elastic in them will be an- 
nounced. They are designed to meet 
the approval of the same type of girl 
who always has used the two-way- 
stretch garments. All this doesn’t 
mean that we are headed for no- 
stretch products in all these lines when 
present stocks of elastic are exhausted. 

“We are now workirg on substitute 
materials to take the place of the fa- 
miliar rubber elastic,” said J. E. Fleish, 
advertising manager. “I can say with 
some confidence that I think the day 
is approaching when we shall have 
them. The war has put our best scien- 
tific brains to work on the problem, 
and one of these days we'll lick it.” 

A few weeks before Pearl Harbor, 
with coming events casting their sha- 
dows before us, the Stein company an- 
nounced what it called a ‘‘fair-share’’ 
plan which went into effect January 2, 
1942. This plan pro-rates all Stein 
products to all old customers on an 
equal percentage basis according to the 
dealer's total 1941 purchases, 

“This went for Marshall: Field just 
as it went for the little dealer in Goph- 
ét Corners, South Dakota,’ said Mr. 
Fleish. “We didn’t leave the appor- 
tioning to the salesmen, either. We 
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felt that if the salesman were left on 
his own, he might favor his bigger and 
better customers. 

“We announced at the same time 
that we would not open new accounts. 
We've held strictly to our program 
through thick and thin. We've 
sounded out customers from time to 
time and we've found them to be un- 
derstanding. The majority of our 
customers approve our plan. We tell 
them that it is cooperation and they 
agree that it is.” 

Selling is no longer any problem at 
all, Mr. Fleish explained. Paris’ prices 
have not been raised. Garters and sus- 
penders sell in the same price brackets. 
The idea is to carry on for the dura- 
tion the building of good will. 

For example, Paris’ story was re- 
cently told in some 50 major market 
newspapers and in Life and Esquire. 
Paris doesn’t have to advertise now to 
move its entire production, but it does 
desire to keep its brand name and its 
products in the minds of its users. 
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Sales Control Manual 
Issued for Chicago 


Sales and advertising executives in- 
terested in the Chicago market — and 
who isn’t? — will find much helpful 
material in the new edition of “A 
Working Manual for Sales Control in 
the Chicago Market,” published by the 
Chicago Herald-American. The origi- 
nal volume was brought out in 1929; 
now, in a new one-volume size, the 
volume provides a detailed study of all 
the supplementary areas which make 
up the Chicago metropolitan area. 

It includes maps for the 54 sales di- 
visions of the city and the suburbs of 
Oak Park, Evanston, Berwyn, and 
Cicero. Major and minor shopping 
areas and principal streets are shown 
as a time-saving device for routing 
salesmen. 

The book is available to advertisers 
and agencies through the paper's na- 
tional representatives, the Rodney E. 
Boone organization. 
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“Sales Executive Slant” Helps 
Boost S.-C. War Production 


ALES EXECUTIVES, who have 
long worked in the realm of 
“human relations,’ are putting 
their talent and experience to 
the task of selling workers on produc- 
ing the materials which the Nation 
needs to help win the war. 
Probably it’s the biggest ‘‘sales’’ job 
they've ever done. 


And the best. 

Consider some of the ways in which 
the “‘sales slant’’ is stimulating pro- 
duction at Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Co. 

At a dinner in Rochester recently, 
on the first anniversary of this com- 
pany’s Labor-Management Production 
Drive Committee, Stanley Manson 


RUGGED 


The swooning belles of the “nineties” are out of favor . .. today men 
prefer their women capable, as well as lovely. Especially in these times 
there is a need for capability. When you plan a booklet, manual or 
catalog, its cover, as always, must be attractive—but it must also be 
serviceable. For such a combination there is no other cover stock to 
compare with 


RROYDON COVER 
“Tough asa Aipepe” 


Here is a rugged stock available in a wide range of beautiful colors with a 
handsome glossy ripple finish that defies soiling, resists moisture and stands up 
under long hard handling. It folds equally well across or with the grain, can be 
stitched, sewed, eyeletted or stapled successfully, and accepts readily any form 


of presswork including halftones. 


Ask your Printer or Paper Man for samples (KROYDON 
is nationally known) or write us direct at the mill. 
HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Companion cover lines by ‘'The Cover Paper Mill’’ 
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(former sales promotion m lager, 
and now executive secretary 0 this 
committee) read a letter from Donald 
Nelson, Chairman of the War Pro. 
duction Board. 

Mr. Nelson cited, “your notable 
contribution to the war production 
program,” and “the sustained :nitia- 
tive and enthusiasm demonstrated by 
every member of your organization 
during the past year.” 

About the same time, WPB asked 
Stromberg-Carlson for permission to 
distribute its war-production poster, 
“Punch Wins,” to every war plant in 
the country. 

Last January, Stromberg - Carlson 
was awarded the Army-Navy “E” for 
accomplishing, according to james 
Forrestall, Under Secretary of the 
Navy, “more than seemed reasonable 
or possible a year ago.” 


Sell Workers on Production 


How much radio and communica. 
tions equipment this company is sup- 
plying the Army and Navy is, of 
course, a military secret. So is the 
number of workers. But both are 
growing rapidly. Although the num. 
ber of workers has risen 144% since 
Pearl Harbor, labor turnover is less 
than 1%. About 47% of the work- 
ers are now women, and the produc. 
tion is growing. 

Wesley M. Angle, president, be- 
lieves in the importance of keeping 
the workers sold on their jobs and 
their company. Ray H. Manson, vice- 
president and general manager (and 
former sales manager for radios in 
the Kansas City office), heads the 
management group of the Labor- 
Management Committee, and Lee Mc. 
Canne, secretary and assistant general 
manager (and former sales manager 
of the company), is also a committee 
member. 

Lloyd L. Spencer, vice-president in 
charge of sales, is now concerned with 
Government contact work. Cliff Hunt, 
radio sales manager, has become a pro- 
duction supervisor. 

The sales force before Pearl Har 
bor numbered about 50 men. Some 
have gone into Government service, 
but none have been fired. The te- 
maining members are active as pfo- 
duction expediters, as chiefs on pro 
duction projects, or are contacting 
sub-contractors. All are busy helping 
to sell workers on getting Stromberg: 
Carlson’s production out. 

Stromberg-Carlson’s workers are nol 
affiliated either with A. F. of L. or C. 
I. O., both of which tried to organize 
them several years ago. Instead. they 
formed Rochester Independent Work- 
ers, No. 1. Although theirs is the 
only chapter of this organization, it 's 
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not a company union” in the custom- 
ary sense. The union asserts itself in 
worker- management relations. 

The Production Drive Committee is 
composed of eight members—four ap- 
ointe’/ by management and four 
elected by the union membership. A 
“management man,” Stanley Manson, 
js head of it. 

Incidentally, the success of the com- 
pany’s committee at Rochester in the 
lst year caused Stromberg-Carlson 
Company of Canada, Toronto, to 
launch last month (Apr.) a similar 
worker-management group. 

Further to improve employe rela- 
tions, the company recently issued a 
48-page booklet titled, “You and 
Your Job at Stromberg-Carlson.”’ The 
booklet answers in detail 34 questions 
on kinds of jobs, length of work day, 
amount and method of payment; safe- 
ty, eating and sanitary conditions; fel- 
low workers, and the company’s his- 
tory (through 49 years) and its man- 
agement. 

“The employe learns that of the 11 
directors of the company, six are ac- 
tive officers in it. Of 1,850 stock- 
holders, about one-sixth work for the 
company. 


Absentee Rate Is Low 


Among other things, the booklet 
emphasizes that the company has op- 
erated an employe suggestion plan 
since 1917. For suggestions from 
which a measurable amount of savings 
results, the employe receives all the 
estimated savings for the first six 
months. Foremen also are paid a 
mall percentage on accepted sugges- 
tions originating in their departments. 

In addition to production sugges- 
tions, the company has accepted and 
put into practice “thousands” of safety 
suggestions from employes. 

The company emphasizes its desire 
t0 help employes in their big and even 
some of their smaller problems. 

The management and the Labor 
Management Production Drive Com- 
mittee is fighting absenteeism by 
yetting at the facts and helping to 
overcome them. Stromberg-Carlson’s 
ibsentee rate is low, averaging only 
™%, and more than half of this is 
fom illness. 

But the “facts’’ showed that some 
people on day shift sometimes stayed 
way because they weren’t able to get 
banks (the company pays by check). 
‘tromberg-Carlson’s treasurer, Wilbur 

Hetzel, persuaded Rochester's 
banks to stay open two nights a week. 
some people were absent to go to the 
baber. The company persuaded the 
mtbers’ union to stay open two nights 
4 week, 

For cmployes who prefer to bring 
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their own lunch, instead of eating in 
the company’s cafeteria, milk is dis- 
tributed. . . A subcommittee of the 
Labor-Management committee has ar- 
ranged for special buses from down- 
town Rochester to the plant; works 
out car-sharing, adequate gasoline ra- 
tions, new tires or retreads, etc. 

The management emphasizes that it 
is ready to discuss individual personal 
problems, ‘‘whether these have to do 
with work in the plant or arise in 
other ways. Foremen and department 
heads, if they are themselves not able 
to supply a solution to the problem. 

. will be glad to suggest the proper 
person to see, or help may be sought 
of the Personnel Department. 

“Some person connected with the 
company is apt to have had experience 
along the lines in which you need 


help, and while any such man is in- 
variably busy, he will none the less 
feel a responsibility to be of any as- 
sistance to you that he can be. Feel 
free to ask aid.” 

The booklet, “You and Your Job,” 
was worked out by management joint- 
ly with the workers. It is part of the 
company’s policy of sincerity with 
workers and of thorough effort to tell 
workers all the facts. 

Among other means employed 
toward these ends are a new house or- 
gan (and a good one); a sound- 
speaker system, which sends music and 
speeches throughout the plant (with 
“sock announcements” twice a day), 
and bulletin boards which are kept 
“alive.” 

In a recent elaborate pictorial pre- 
sentation called “Dates,” Stromberg- 


CAN YOU HELP 


Shortage in 


manpower is not 


___Hasten Victory? 


quickly over- 


come but increased production can go far to overcome that short- 
age. * More efficient equipment, proper maintenance of it, 
improved methods of using it, better raw materials, and more 
satisfactory working conditions—these are some of the things that 
can offset shortage in manpower and that can hasten victory. * 
And those are some of the production subjects that interest the 
majority of readers of Popular Mechanics Magazine. Over half of 
them—a virtual cross section of American industry—say they in- 
fluence the purchases of equipment and materials by the businesses 
with which they are connected. * Each month more manufacturers 
with products that will aid production are telling their stories to 
key men in many industries through the pages of Popular Mechan- 
ics. * If you, too, have a message on increasing production you can 
tell it to over 650,000 interested readers of Popular Mechanics at a 
cost, for one page or twelve, below $1.30 per page per thousand.* 
This is the economical way to help hasten victory now and to in- 


sure your business after victory. 


POPULA lege" 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago * New York ¢ Detroit * Columbus 


What Brand of 


Soap 
Will She 


Reader Surveys conducted over 
a period of 8 years enabled us 
to show competitive positions 
of products in the Small Town 
Market . . and to give ad- 
vertisers and agencies _inter- 
esting information on brand 
preferences and buying habits 
of GRIT Readers. 


1943 data should be available 
late in June or the early part 
of July. Ask for what you want. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


“HARTFORD. 


Hartford has become 
second only to Boston in 
New England markets’ 


wealth. (See “Sales Management” 
buying power data.) 


The Courant remains 
first in ability to move 


Hartford's wealth. (See any 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthmap.) 


COURANT 
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“But how are we going to sell to the Women?” 


* 


Carlson told dealers, distributors, con- 
tractors, sub-contractors, stockholders 
and its men now in the service—as 
well as active present employes—of 
events in the company’s history be- 
tween Pearl Harbor and the Army- 
Navy “E” award, last January. 

On March 12th, 1942, the com- 
pany received WPB’s official Produc- 
tion Drive Plan Book. This urged all 
industries to speed up war production, 
and requested a report on progress not 
later than April 1. 

Within seven days, Stromberg-Carl- 
son had worked out a detailed ‘‘Pro- 
posal for Work-for-Victory Program.” 
A budget was established and the 
manpower organized to make the plan 
roll. 

On. March 20, the Labor-Manage- 
ment Production Drive Committee was 
launched — with sub-committees on 
contests and special events, publicity, 
transportation, production progress, at- 
tendance, and public address system. 

On March 24, President Angle 
wrote a letter to the home of each 
employe, with a copy of the company’s 
first wartime advertisement, prepared 
by McCann-Erickson. 

“With our commercial line of pro- 
ducts considerably reduced,” Mr. 
Angle said, ‘advertising of the usual 
type is unnecessary. But:we must still 


| keep the general public informed of 


Stromberg-Carlson as an institution. . . 
So we are planning to issue a series 
of advertisements, approved by the 
proper military authorities, intended to 


* 


* 


tell... what we of Stromberg-Carlson 

. are doing to help our country in 
this hour of need.” 

Mr. Angle added that other adver 
tisements in the series would be seni 
to employes, to tell “what Stromberg 
Carlson and consequently what yow are 
doing to win the war.” 

Headline of the first insertion was 
“Sighted Sub, Sank Same!” 

Peacetime advertising in magazine 
ended in February, and _ within : 
month wartime advertising was unde 
way. 

On March 31, Stromberg-Carlso 
reported to Donald Nelson that it 
Production-for-Victory drive was ut 
der way. Posters, bulletin board 
public address systems, etc., had beet 
installed and slogan and _ production 
awards contests started. | 

On April 9, the trade was informed 
of a wartime dealer service plan (0 
“Keep America Listening.” . . 0s 
April 15, the 25-year-old Employ 
Suggestion Plan was re-launched 
with emphasis on means of cuttin 
production time, saving material an 
boosting output. . . On April 21, the 
last civilian radio chassis moved 0! 
the production line. . . And on Apt 
22, the company’s slogan “There: 
nothing finer than a Stromberg-Cat! 
son,” was changed for the duration ! 
a contest among employes, to “Hel 
Stromberg-Carlson help America. - 
There’s nothing finer!”’ 

The company’s employes rapidly be 
gan to help America in other wa’ 
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than war production. On May 1, the 
Stromb rg - Carlson Blood Bank 
opened with hundreds contributing a 
pint of | blood apiece to the Red Cross. 

_ The week of May 4, a War Bond 
pean conducted by the Contest and 
Events Committee resulted in 100% 
participation in the weekly —- de- 
duction plan. . . By June 1, “car 
dubs’. wese-formed by the Transpor- 
tation Committee to conserve gas and 
rubber. 

Meanwhile, the WPB Report to 
plants enrolled in war production 
irives carried an editorial on Strom- 
berg- -Carlson’s ‘Work for Victory” 
ampaign. . . President Angle offered 
ype cup in a contest among departments 
for best production records. Huge 
thermometer-type indicators were in- 
stalled in’ the dinng room to show 
weekly production records of all de- 
partments and projects, with an over- 
ill production chart to show progress 
on all Government orders. 


Workers Talk Over Radio 


On June 21, over the company’s 
own Stations WHAM and W51R 
(frequency modulation) in Rochester, 
Stromberg-Carlson workers began to 
Carlson tell their own stories to fellow work- 
untty INers on production lines. This pro- 
gram is run in cooperation with the 
Rochester Ordnance District. 

On August 10, President Angle 
awarded the President’s Cup for pro- 
duction merit to John Goldenschuh, 
foreman of Department 52. The pre- 
sentation was broadcast over the fac- 
tory sound system to the rest of the 
plant. 

On December 7, General Manager 
Manson presented the General Man- 

ager's Attendance Banner to Depart- 
Carlson ment 46. 

that is Three days later, at the White 
was ul MHouse in Washington, President 
boards BRoosevelt awarded a Citation of Indi- 
ad beet vidual Production Merit to Madison E. 
oductionM Butler, assistant chief inspector of 

Stromberg-Carlson, for designing ap- 
nformed M paratus which cut testing of Army 
plan to awe ards from 80 manhours to one 

Onfmanhour . Mr. Butler was one of only 

Employ six men in the country to receive this 
aunched.Bhighest award. 

cutting On June 22, 1942, a Post-War 
rial 200M Planning Committee held the first of 
| 21, thea series of monthly meetings ‘to 
oved of weigh the problems which will face 
on Apt! BStrombx rg-Carlson in a post-war world 
“There Mand—inso far as possible—to work out 
erg-Catl solutions.”” Members of this commit- 
ration tee are specialists in technical, produc- 
» “Help lion, merchandising, advertising and 
erica. - Blbor problems. They are General 

Manager Manson: Assistant General 
pidly be Manag McCanne; Mr. Spencer, gen- 
rer Wa)Meral sal manager; Mr. Manson, sales 


ft adver 

be Sent 
ombers 
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romotion manager; Gordon E. Hyde, 

ia president of McCann-Erickson; S. akkkk kkk 

R. Curtis, general superintendent, and * * 

Fred Young, chief engineer. x Read by more business- x 
On April 12, 1943, Mr. Angle was * 

a guest speaker on the “Industry Looks * men than any 2 other 

to the Future’’ program presented by * , , * 

NBC with National Association of business magazines ... * 

Manufacturers, broadcast by short- . 

wave to our armed forces abroad and * 

our Allies. * cnoose tHe — 
He predicted rapid post-war growth ® i ae 

of frequency modulation and _ televi- FIELD... 

sion, and electronics. * 


Then as now, at Stromberg-Carlson, 
“human relations” will be emphasized. 


Miss SAN DIEGO 


Voted most 
likely to succeed 


San Diego represents ove pop- 
ulation shift which must be 
recognized by marketers. 
Why? Because the Bureau of 
pnsus analysis for the Amer- 
an Management Association 
asses San Diego as one of 
areas with the best pros- 
pects of retaining wartime 
growth! @ That’s why your 
advertising, placed now 
he San Diego Union and 
ur poun, works for both 
“tomorrow” : 


ULATION 
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SAN DIEGO UNION 
ond TRIBUNE-SUN 


| Union-Tribune Publishing Co., San Diego, California 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 
New York e Chicago e Cleveland e Denver e Seattle e Portland e San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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On the Wartime Sales Front 


Armand Said No 


Watch for the revival of the old general store, as grocers 
faced with lower sales because of rationing of their major 
lines are taking on new products outside the food field. 
Magazines, cook book and menu tip sheets are occupying 
counter space formerly reserved for canned goods; and drug 
items, vitamins, and toilet goods are replacing tinned meats 
and luxury foods. 


For example, the Grand Union Co., which operates over 
100 stores in the East, is capitalizing on the great surge of 
Victory Gardening and is now stocking fertilizers, garden 
implements, as well as seeds. 


Fred W. Albrecht Grocery Co., Akron, reports that so 
satisfactory a sales record was established for magazines 
by three test super markets, that magazine departments are 
being installed into ten more stores, and may soon be 
introduced throughout the chain. Although the magazines 
were introduced into the three test supers without fanfare 
or advertising of any kind, they immediately began to 
register a very sizeable volume of sales. 


It is a common sight today to see a customer draw abreast 
the magazine displays and put several of them into her 
push cart. If there is a child with the customer, you can 
bet that a comic book will be found alongside of the 
week's butter ration and the loaf of bread. 


In Wilmington, Calif., according to a report in The 
Wall Street Journal, the Foodtown Market recently put 
in 1,200 glass syrup and sugar servers. By the end of 
three weeks not one was left. 


Convinced that grocers must take on new lines if they 
are to survive, retail grocery associations are advising mem- 
bers to look into every possible opportunity to increase 
their sales. C. Ackerman, secretary of the United Inde- 
pendent Retail Grocers and Food Dealers Association, re- 
cently told member stores that where possible “they should 
put in everything the woman can use in the home.” 


The invasion of the grocery outlets into drug, cosmetics, 
and what-have-you, creates another and equally serious 
problem. Is it wise for the manufacturer of these items to 
expand into these new markets? Is it better to concentrate 
supplies with old tried and true distributors, or is it smarter 
to spread merchandise thinner? This question is particu- 
larly acute where drug or toilet good supplies are limited 
by government orders or by shortages. 


The Armand Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has taken a firm 


policy as outlined in an advertisement placed in drug 
business magazines: 


“Armand Said—No!” 


This week a large and growing grocery outfit came to Armand. 

‘They offered us juicy orders and plausible arguments why we 
should sell them. 

They said they would give us plenty of advertising and display 

and no interference from demonstrators. 

“They had never handled cosmetics before but named a dozen 
well known firms who had willingly and gladly sold them. 

‘Long ago Armand lined up with the druggists of America—for 
tair trade, good profits and fair competition. 

“Armand does not believe it is fair to druggists for cosmetic 
and drug manufacturers ‘to break their necks’ to sell grocery stores. 
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“In these days of scarcity the regular customers should com. 
before all others. — ae 
“So, Armand said ‘No’. 


More than 500,000 extra man-hours were added to the na. 
tion’s war effort in 1942 through suggestions made by em. 
ployes of the Westinghouse Electrie & Manufacturing Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tested Allocation Plan 


An allocation program designed to assure equitable dis 
tribution throughout the year to all customers is working 
very satisfactorily after several months Operation, accord. 
ing to D. H. Henderson, vice-president in charge of sales 
and advertising of the Durham-Enders Razor Corp 


As soon as the War Production Board established the 
company’s allowable civilian output of razor blades for 
1943, the company sent personal letters to each of the 
1,200 outlets on its books. Customers were assured that 
the year’s total output would be assigned wholly to them, 
and that every customer, no matter what size, would share 
proportionately in the supply. 


Shortly after, a follow-up letter was sent with a special 
order form giving the maximum total of 1943 purchases 
which could be accepted by Durham-Enders from the 
customer. 


The form authorized the manufacturer to ship the al- 
loted 1943 supply monthly in 12 equal lots in the case 
of large buyers and quarterly in the case of smaller buyers 


By the middle of January, Mr. Henderson reports, more 
than 96% of the 1,200 customers had mailed back the 
forms, ordering in nearly all cases the full year’s allotment 


Nor will the pre-selling of the 1943 outlet mean a te 
duction in Durham-Enders field force, for it will enable 
these men to devote all of their time to constructive sales 
work in anticipation of post-war markets, rather than to 
the explanation of why company orders were scaled down. 


Plastic tubing made of less critical materials than rubber. 
but having all the flexibility of rubber tubing, has bon 
developed by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, ©. 


Post-War Items Announced Now 


The Borden Co., New York City, is taking the subject 
of post-war planning by the horns and has announced that 
post-war planning of the Borden Co. includes placing 0 
the market a number of dehydrated soups, dehydratec 
coffee and the sale of canned fish. 


The company currently is producing pea, onion ane 
tomato soups for the armed forces. Following the wat 
these and five additional soups, carrot, spinach, corn, 
celery and asparagus will be offered to the public. 


The company also disclosed that its new products labora: 
tory has developed a dehydrated coffee, made by 4 s 
process, and currently being produced in volume for tht 


Army. 


The general program points to an important pr 
tion by the Borden Co.:in the dehydrated food market 
after the war. 
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L: NAME is advertising. Its most fertile 
field is Detroit. Its most effective carrier 
is THE NEWS. 


If you are fortunate in having something 
to sell today, it is easy, through THE 
NEWS, to offer it to the largest and most 
responsive portion of Detroit’s teeming, 
thriving population. 


If you have “nothing to sell for the 
duration,” it is similarly easy—and com- 
paratively inexpensive—to keep the name 
and merit of your product memory-fresh 

. toward the day when the bars again 
are down, and Detroit’s peacetime greatness 
promises to exceed anything you have ever 
before witnessed. 


There are more than two million people 


TOMORROW 


in this compact area. There are 550,000 
factory workers here — with an estimated 
average weekly earning of $55.95. The per 
capita purchases of War ‘Savings Bonds 
(backlog for tomorrow’s buying era!) are 
larger than in any other city. 


And THE NEWS, with an all-time-high 
circulation, is here to carry your messages 
direct to the Garcias, the Joneses, the 
O’Shaughnessys. For alone, THE 
NEWS, via its own highly organized system 
of 4000 carriers, reaches the door-steps 
of 63 out of every 100 Detroit homes taking 
any newspaper regularly. 


@ Largest A. B. C. recognized HOME 
DELIVERED circulation of all 
newspapers in America. 


The Detroit News 


% 
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x 

mer |. A. KLEIN, Inc. ‘ THE HOME 


SUNDAYS: 461,193 
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WEEKDAYS: 381,971 


Chitago J. E. LUTZ 
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Amauican League Ball 


esigning to Sell 


1. The world on a glass platter: Kensington, Inc., Kensington, Pa., intro- 

duces the “Hemisphere Plates” of bent glass as a feature of its new 1943 

line. The plates were designed by Lurelle Guild, New York designer, who 
created the original Kensington Aluminum alloy gift line. 


2. Substitute for steel wool: Club Aluminum Products Co., Chicago, pre- 
sents an aluminum cleaner, the first of its new line of household cleaners 
and polishes. The new product not only removes ordinary discoloration 
and stains but also restores the original light color of the aluminum pans. 


3. Batter Up: When your favorite teams 
step up to bat this year they'll be swing- 
ing at a ball with a non-rubber center. 
The inside core of the ball is made of 
balata (reclaimed from old golf ball cov- 
ers) and cork encased in two layers of 
balata compound plus a cushioning ring 
of the same material. 


4. War Container Makes Good: The con- 
tainer, made completely of non-critical 
materials, which was developed by Shell 
Oil Co., New York City, and the Canister 
Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., for a motor oil 
package, is now being used equally suc- 
cessfully as a packaging container for food 
liquids, and other types of oil. 


5. Spot-Stik in New Dress: In step with 

the times, Lydia O’Leary is placing her 

Spot-Stik on the market in a wood con- 

tainer. It’s a handsome little gadget in 

pale bleached wood with satin-like finish. 

4 small knob makes adjustment of the 
skin cosmetic stick simple. 
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IT’S THE WORLD’S WACKIEST PROGRAM 


(but how it puts over those spots!) 


Toss a circus side show, a jitterbug carnival and some Dead- 
End kids into a radio studio, and there you have a reason- 
ably exact facsimile of WGAR’s popular new program, the 
“Friendly Open House."’ 


Wayne Mack is master of ceremonies and has cooked up a 
super-duper method of making live and transcribed com- 
mercials a part of the entertainment, introducing them with 
drama, song, double talk or what-have-you. 


Sherlock Holmes or Napoleon may introduce your an- 
nouncement. Or perhaps Mr. Argus who lives in the attic of 
‘Open House’’ (rap thrice on the water pipe for me, please) 
may do the honors. The only certainty is that listeners listen! 


Adding to the fun, frivolity and hilarity are Maestro Wal- 
berg Brown and the Clevelandaires, the songs of Reg Merri- 
dew, and the piano team of Pildner and Wilson—all of whom 
Cin person, ladies and gentlemen) help set the stage for your 
advertising message. 

First choice in Cleveland for many spot buyers, this new 
radio show that packs a selling punch already has been ex- 
panded (now 4:45 to 5:30 P.M. weekdays). Even so, there'll 
soon be another waiting list. That’s why right now is a dandy 
time to come on over to the ‘‘Friendly Open House.”’ 


BASIC STATION. 


~--COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


G. A. Richards, President... John F. Patt, Vice President and General Manager 


Edward Petry & Company, Inc. 
National Representative 


Send for this helpiul new booklet’ 


F you're afflicted with war-time problems—in customer, pros- 

pect, or employee relations—we believe you'll want a copy 
of this booklet. Perhaps you’re bothered by the effect of gas 
and tire rationing on your salesmen. Or with the problem of 
maintaining good will among prospects as well as customers. 
Or of stepping up employee morale. Or what have you. Many 
such problems can be handled by using the same promotion 
techniques that worked way back in the days of peace. Yes, the 
strategies used in writing dealer messages, salesmen’s bulletins, 
letters, booklets, folders, and surveys—the very same techniques 

can be applied to many a war-time problem. We’ve made 
them work for some of America’s best-known business names— 
and in this booklet we’ve shown how these strategies might 
work for you. *We’ll be glad to send you a copy of “Turning 
Sales Promotion Techniques to New War-time Jobs.” Just write 

on your business letterhead, please—to our nearest office and 
you'll receive a copy by mail and promptly. 


Dickie-Raymond, Inc. 


WAR-TIME MERCHANDISING AND SALES COUNSEL 
CUSTOMER RELATIONS—DIRECT ADVERTISING 


82 Broad Street. Boston 
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521 Fifth Avenue, Room 1202, New York 
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Machinery Ad Drive 


Seeks Orange Pickers 


OR a curled and pret: d pro 

duct, take the California range. 

Before starting to market, it 

is washed, graded, y apped, 

counted into the box, all set for sales 

appeal, and fortified to withstand de. 
cay. 

Packing-house machinery made by 
the Riverside Division of giant Food 
Machinery Corp. has done rost to 
make the orange an attractive product 

For the past year, it has been ab. 
sorbed in war work and old customers. 
the citrus growers, could not get 
enough pickers to get the fruit off the 


trees, so, Riverside Division took time $s 
| out to conduct a newspaper campaign. of 
_ In citrus belt newspapers, a series hot 
| of ads was run, on the theme “Pick pa 
for Victory.” Each ad was addressed J 
to a community group—students, mer. 
| chants, service clubs, housewives, Par. 
ent-Teachers. 
The danger of good oranges shrivel. 
ling on the trees, despite the increased | 
needs for oranges and juice, was § an 
pointed out, and the various groups § m7 
instructed about helping. chi 
In normal times, oranges are picked § pr 


| They responded first, stayed longest, 


| generally were signed up for emer- 


| ing the current week, the storekeepers 
| shut up shop for the afternoon, and 


| a sign ‘‘Pleasantburg Volunteers,” and 
| stayed home next day to nurse ‘charley 


tactics, and assistance from the adver 


by professionals. But the draft and 
the war production plants have taken 
their toll, and red tape has delayed 


bringing in more pickers. 

Volunteer pickers were needed; ff Re 
each group had to be organized—high § pa 
school and junior college boys picking § pe 


in four-hour shifts, two week-days, 
and also over week-ends, proved to be 
the most efficient pickers, possessing 
youth to withstand the heavy work, 
along with the desire to earn money 


spent the most time at the work. 
Business men, and white collar folks 


gencies. If a citrus district discovered 
that its student and professional pick: 
ers could not do a complete job dur 


joined the bank tellers, accountants, 
and the rest, in an afternoon of frutt- 
gathering. After picking perhaps halt 
as many oranges as a crew of students, 
one-third as many as professional pick 
ers, the emergency volunteers had theit 
pictures taken beside their fruit, with 


horses.” eR 
To date, by these ‘Pick for Victory 


tising of Food Machinery, the oranges, 


lemons and grapefruit has been 
_ picked on schedule. x 
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i eh-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services Estimates for June, 1943 


The dollar total of retail sales and services (stores, service establishments, 
amusements, hotels) in June are expected to rise slightly from the May level of 
$5,140 billion to $5,250 billion, a gain of 4.2% over last year. Physical volume 


of merchandise sold will be at least 15% below last year. 


Amusements and 


hotels are booming, and their increases represent much of the total gain. To 
reach the round-the-clock workers Warner Brothers theaters in war centers are 


now open 24 hours a day. 


SALES MANAGEMENTS Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a running 
chart on the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading market 
centers of the country. Among the ones 
shown in the following columns are 
those in which, for the month imme- 
diately following date of publication, 
Retail Sales and Services should com- 
pare most favorably with the similar 
period a year ago. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are*just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 


store or apparel in a clothing store. 

Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ration between the sales vol- 
ume this year and last. A figure of 
126.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 26% over the similar 
month a year ago. . . . The second col- 
umn, “‘City-National Index,” relates 
that city to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizeable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
third column, ‘$ millions’’ gives the 
total amount of retail sales and serv- 
ices estimate for the same month as is 
used in the index columns. 


Suggested Uses For This Index 
(a) Special. advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. 
guide for your branch and district managers. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(¢) Checking actual performance. against potentials. 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


gazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
ng estimates of 12-months’ Retail Sales volumes and percentages for 
approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 


(b) A 
(c) Revising sales quotas. 


(f) Determining 


May 1943 


In studying these tables three pri- 
marty points should be kept in mind: 


1. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to its 1942 month? If the 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 


2. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to the nation? If the “‘City- 
National Index’’ is above 100 it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the nation as a 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex- 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me- 
dium-sized cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small percentage 
gains but big dollar expenditures. 


All but 11 of the 194 cities are ex- 
pected to show June dollar volumes in 
excess of last year’s month. 

San Diego’s city index rating con- 
tinues highest, 179.0, followed, in 
order, by the following 14 cities: 
Newport News 165.5; Portland, Me., 
150.6; Wichita, 149.8; Portsmouth, 
Va., 147.4; Ogden, Utah, 147.3; 
Colorado Springs 147.2; Tacoma 
145.0; Austin 144.2; Oakland 141.1; 
Topeka 140.6; Muskogee 140.2; Tuc- 
son 138.6; Savannah 136.6; Spokane 
135.1. 


*% Cities marked with a star are “Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month,” with gains 
equaling or exceeding the national gain. 


Reta SALES AND SERVICES 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 1943) 
City 


City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
U. S. A. 104.2 100.0 5,250.00 
Alabama 
% Mobile ... 134.0 128.6 8.60 
%& Montgomery . 109.5 105.0 5.00 
% Birmingham . 105.5 101.2 17.10 
Arizona 
% Tucson ..... 138.6 133.0 4.90 
* Phoenix ~e 12053 1245 8.50 
Arkansas 
%* Little Rock 115.0 110.0 6.70 
% Fort Smith .. 110.0 105.6 2.40 
ti ; * 
California 
% San Diego .. 179.0 171.8 31.35 
%& Oakland .... 141.1 135.4 39.40 
% Long Beach . 132.5 127.2 16.45 
% Stockton .... 121.1 116.2 5.60 
% San Jose .... 119.3 114.5 6.95 
%& San Francisco 117.1 1124 53.00 
*% Be-keley 114.7. 110.1 5.25 
% Los Angeles . 110.0 105.6 104.10 
%*% San 
Bernardino.. 109.4 105.0 3.40 
% Sacramento .. 108.5 104.1 10.05 
Santa Barbara. 104.0 99.8 2.75 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Retait SALEs AND Servic 


i FLP US | (S.M. Forecast for June, | 13) 
ales Wenagimtnit City 
City Nat'l s 


Index Index Million, 


F | G HT i High-Spot Cities i ‘ 


115.3 110.7 
%& Cedar Rapids. 109.3 104.9 


| % Des Moines . 109.3 104.9 Ne 
Davenport .. 102.0 97.9 k 
(Continued from page 61) x 
G =. 


Kansas ‘ 
Retait SALES AND SERVICES * Wichita 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 1943) % Topeka 
City % Kansas City. 
: : City Nat'l $ 
160,000 Americans die of cancer Pox Me sala we . 
annually. Authorities say many : 
% Lexington ... * 
of these deaths could be avoided. % Louisville ... 
| Calif. (Cont'd) ne Ne 
Help us spread the knowledge Louisiana + 
that cancer can, in many cases, be Pasadena .... 101.6 97.5 | selene gaa es t 
cured. Enlist today in your local | Fresno ...... 100.5 96.4 - + 
unit of the Women’s Field Army. Celerado Maine f, 
= Portland .... 150.6 . 
Colo. Springs. 141.3 * ne 
In the Metropolitan Area, ad- x Pueblo $e vil 119.6 100.8 t 
dress the New York City Cancer %& Denver ..... 112.8 x 
+ Maryland r 
i treet. ¥ hie . | 
Committee, 130 East 661 _ Connecticut %& Baltimore ... 1104 106.0 
% Hartford .... Cumberland . 100.0 96.0 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR %& Bridgeport .. \ 
*% Stamford .... Massachusetts 
THE CONTROL OF CANCER Waterbury .. ‘nections i *! 
ekg el ringfie : 23. 
350 Medison Avenue, New York, N.Y. New Haven . * rowel ’ 112.1 : 
Delaw: % Holyoke .... 112.1 | 
elaware % New Bedford. 109.7 | 
% Wilmington .. 107.2 102.9 % Worcester... 108.5 
%* Boston 105.5 
Dist. of Columbia Fall River .. 103.4 By, 
Washington .. 112.0 74.00 rae 
* ” Michigan r 
| 
Florida % Lansin 2 
c sing .. 120.8 
* Tampa — 120.0 * Detroit sbeee 120.6 Ok 
| a a % Jackson 115.7 
¥% Jacksonville . . 113.0 . i i 
*& Miami ..... 101.1 % Battle Creek. . tae mm Be 
% Bay City .... 109.0 | 
Georgia 4 “aad Rapids aaa 7 
% Savannah... 136.6 %& Saginaw .... 102.6 * | 
¥%& Macon ...... 115.4 : Kalamazoo .. 97.7 ; *( 
% Atlanta 108.3 x ( 
S ... Minnesota | 
% Augusta .... 105.3 ‘ 
Albany ..... 103.0 *% Minneapolis . 107.9 y 
% St. Paul .... 103.3 
Ok 
2 . . . . 
% Honolulu . 125.3 120.0 Mississippi - 
Send for Diesel Industry informa- 
Ase 1 eae tion and complimentary copy: Idaho 2 Jackson ae sy . 4 4! x ( 
eee" DIESEL PROGRESS © GW Roi x 
. % Boise Missouri ' 
Im Or 
a... %& Kansas City . 122.0 117.1 34518 pe] 
i we Pirie b> % E. St. Louis . 116.7 112.0 4.30 % Springfield .. 112.1 107.6 3.10 eS 
ag % Chicago .... 112.5 108.0 220.00 % St. Louis .... 108.3 103.9 
the more war bonds you the better you rest % Rockford ... 110.6 106.1 7.00 p 
buy... the safer will be at night... the more Peoria 102.8 98.7 8.10 \ e 
our supply lines to fighting efficient you'll be Moline-Rock Montana ° x | 
fronts...s0 buy more! | next day... ic Isl.-E. Moline 100.6 96.5 5.00 ye Billings ..... 103.0 ay OE a 
sostopat \z x) 
e % Evansville ... 135.5 130.0 3. é *E 


Cw HOTEL %& Fort Wayne . 118.7 113.9 , wands ; 8 EkI 
% Terre Haute.. 117.5 112.8 ; \ 

ie ¢ in n ox % Indianapolis... 114.0 109.4 30. i tk i I 
| Gary 107.3 103.0 


EVERY ROOM AIR CONDITIONED NOISE-PROOFED FROM 53.00 South Bend . 103.5 99.3 . 125.0 120.0 4.05 
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ReTaAm SALES aND SERVICES 


(S.M. Forecast for June, 1943) 


City 


Index 


New Hampshire 


% Manchester 


New Jersey 


* Newark 

% Camden ° 

x Passaic — 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken-Pat. 
Trenton 


New Mexico 


% Albuquerque 


New York 


% Niagara Falls. 
% Elmira 
% Utica 
+ Buffalo 
* Jamestown 
% Syracuse 
* New York 
% Rochester 
& Troy 
* Binghamton 
Schenectady 
Albany 


102.0 


115.8 
112.9 
112.0 


102.0 
101.1 


121.5 
118.1 
109.1 
108.4 
108.0 
107.8 
107.4 
107.3 
104.7 
104.5 
103.0 
100.0 


North Carolina 


% Durham 127.0 
* Charlotte 120.7 
% Winston-Salem 111.0 
Asheville 102.3 
Greensboro 101.3 
Raleigh ..... 87.5 
\orth Dakota 
Pee ..-.+. E49 
Grand Forks. 104.0 
Ohio 
® Akron 128.5 
% Dayton 115.0 
¥Toledo ..... 114.2 
& Springfield 113.8 
® Cleveland 113.0 
® Cincinnati 110.5 
xCanton ..... 110.0 
® Columbus 106.6 
Youngstown . 102.5 
Zanesville 101.5 
Steubenville 98.5 
Oklahoma 
& Muskogee cap ae 
% Oklahoma City 118.7 
& Tulsa soo REGS 
Oregon 
x Portland 133.0 
& Salem 109.8 
Pennsylvania 
® Willi nsport. 125.3 
& Chest <0 Sos 
& York 115.5 
% Erie sscee MOD 
& Harri urg 107.8 
a Philade!phia 106.2 
K Pittsburgh .. 105.4 
Wilkes-Barre. 104.0 
Lancaster 102.3 
Johnstown 101.5 
May 1943 


City 
Nat'l 


Index 


97.9 


111.1 
108.3 
107.5 


97.9 
97.0 


111.0 


116.6 
133.3 
104.7 
104.0 
103.6 
103.5 
103.1 
103.0 
100.5 
100.3 

98.9 

96.0 


121.9 
115.8 
106.5 
98.2 
97.2 
84.0 


100.7 
99.8 


123.3 
110.4 
109.6 
109.2 
108.4 
106.0 
105.6 
102.3 

98.4 

97.4 

94.5 


134.5 
113.9 
105.9 


127.6 


105.4 


120.3 
119.5 
110.8 
103.8 
103.5 
102.0 
101.2 

99.8 

98.2 

97.4 


o 


> 


Millions 


3.65 


5.80 
4.00 
6.15 
33.00 
2.70 
14.00 
400.00 
22.00 
4.05 
5.20 
5.20 
8.75 


37.00 
3.00 


95 
30 
80 
30 
7.35 
116.25 
50.75 
5.50 
4.85 
5.05 


a aoe 


~ 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 


(S.M. Forecast for June, 1943) 


Pa. (Cont'd) 
Allentown 
Scranton 
Reading 
Altoona 


Rhode Island 


% Providence 


City 


City 


Nat'l 


Index Index 


100.0 
99.3 
98.2 
94.7 


iz.% 


South Carolina 


%* Columbia 
¥% Spartanburg 
%* Charleston 
* Greenville 


South Dakota 
% Sioux Falls .. 


Tennessee 


¥%& Chattanooga 
* Nashville 
* Knoxville 


% Memphis ... 


Texas 

%* Austin : 
% Fort Worth 
* Waco 

%* Beaumont 


% San Antonio . 


%* Galveston 
* Dallas 

%* Houston 
* El Paso 


Wichita Falls. 


Utah 
% Ogden 


% Salt Lake City 


Vermont 


Burlington 


Virginia 


% Newport News 
% Portsmouth .. 


* Norfolk 

% Richmond 
Lynchburg 
Roanoke 


Washington 
%* Tacoma 

% Spokane 

% Seattle 


West Virginia 


%* Huntington 
Charleston 
Wheeling 


Wisconsin 


%* Milwaukee 
%* Manitowoc 
¥% Superior 
% Sheboygan 
Green Bay 
La Crosse 


W yoming 
% Cheyenne 


119.0 
111.9 
110.1 
106.2 


cS7.7 


119.4 
115.2 
112.0 
104.2 


144.2 
120.5 
117.5 
116.0 
114.9 
112.7 
Sut.i 
109.0 
106.4 
92.0 


147.3 
116.5 


94.0 


165.5 
147.4 
128.0 
124.0 
99.5 
98.0 


145.0 
135.1 


127.3 


113.6 
101.6 
100.0 


121.3 
119.0 
117.2 
109.1 
102.0 
100.6 


116.0 


96.0 
95.3 
94.2 
90.9 


1074 


114.2 
107.4 
105.7 
101.9 


113.0 


114.6 
110.6 
107.5 
100.0 


90.2 


158.8 
141.5 
122.8 
119.0 
95.5 
94.0 


139.2 
129.7 
ze.e 


109.0 
97.5 
96.0 


116.4 
114.2 
112.5 
104.7 
97.9 
96.5 


111.3 


$ 
Millions 


5.40 
7.10 
6.90 
3.95 


20.50 


1.90 


3.35 
3.85 
12.65 
18.10 
2.60 
4.50 


14.00 
12.55 
45.75 


4.80 
5.95 
4.60 


48.00 


2.10 


NEVER MIND what it wsed to be. What 
is it today? “Pick-up” today means an 
air-wave-borne, world-girdling contact 
with history-in-the-making. A “pick- 
up” today is a news event about a news 
event. For example: 


REGULARLY, week after week, THE 
MARCH OF TIME puts its listeners right 
on the scene where significant world 
history is happening—right at the side 
of one of the top history-makers there. 
This is called a direct pick-up, often 
reaches to the far corners of the globe. 


FOR EXAMPLE: Via THE MARCH OF 
TIME your radio picks up Generals 
Chennault in Chungking—Clark in Lon- 
don—Brereton in Cairo. Frequently di- 
rect pick-ups are also made with 
TIME’s foreign correspondents — with 
Chickering in Australia — Preston in 
Ankara—to mention only a couple. 


INCIDENTALLY, if you’ve been miss- 
ing THE MARCH OF TIME—“radio high- 
light” of the week, “a great national 
service” (so say its listeners)—why don’t 
you tune in next Thursday and hear 
what you’ve been missing? 


THE MARCH OF TIME 
Sponsored by the editors of 


TIME 


beamed to 23,000,000 radios of 


THE NBC NETWORK 
THURS. 10:30 P. M., EWT 


Rebroadcast by short wave 
each week to Europe, Asia, 
Australia, and Latin America. 
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Media & Agency News 


\gencies 


Chester J. LaRoche, Chairman of the 
Advertising Council, Inc., told a press con- 
ference a few days ago that 70 or more of 
the 400-odd advertising agencies enrolled 
in the council have been actively engaged 
in Government war programs. He esti- 
mated that the amount of space and time 
devoted to war programs is now about 
$4300,000,000. 

* +. % 

Secretary Morgenthau recently estimated 
the amount of space alone made available 
to the War Bond program at $26,000,000 
a year. . . This statement came just before 
advertisers, agencies and media went “all 
out” for the Second War Loan Drive 

. a @ 

Another factor contributing to increased 
volume in all major media is the growth 
of “institutional” advertising among ad- 
vertisers primarily concerned with war pro- 
duction. . . Aviation Corp., for example, 
starts its first general campaign, through 
McCann-Erickson. International Nickel be- 
gins an institutional series, through Mar- 
schalk & Pratt, supplementing other cam- 
paigns. National Cash Register starts a 


widespread newspaper program, through 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 
* 


* * 

While the discussion continues as to 
whether or not the Government _ itself 
should advertise, the Government continues 
to advertise. Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps is appointing an agency for a re- 
cruiting campaign. 

.. « 

Other recent account changes: Helena 
Rubinstein, Inc., to Pettingell & Fenton, 
New York. Farm Journal to Lewis & 
Gilman, Philadelphia. Freeport Chem- 
ical Co. to Copley Advertising Agency, 
Boston, for Magic-Glove hand cream. . 
Universal Tool Co. and Valley Optical Co. 
to Hutzler Agency, Dayton. . . Taylor Fibre 
Co. to Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia. 
Weinreich Bros. Co., Marvella pearls, to 
Abbott Kimball Co., New York. . . Con- 
solidated Tile & Deck Covering to Metro- 
politan Advertising Co., New York. 
Dixie Manufacturing Co., tire tube patches, 
to Merrill Kremer, Inc., Memphis. . . At- 
lantic Rayon Corp., Providence, to J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co. 

* *# * 

Frizzell Advertising Agency, Minneapo- 
lis, joins American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. . . P. W. Lennen of Len- 
nen & Mitchell, is elected chairman of the 
New York Council of the Four A’s. 

* * &* 

Harry G. Ommerle, from William Mor- 
ris Agency, will join Ruthrauff & Ryan on 
May 15 as vice-president and account exec- 
utive. . . Don Cope, from Benton & Bowles, 
joins the radio staff, and Orvil Davis be- 
comes an art director with Ted Bates, Inc., 
New York. . . McCann-Erickson opens a 
Hollywood office, at 6331 Hollywood Bou- 
levard, with August J. Bruhn in charge. . . 
Jack Loucks, formerly space buyer of 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Chicago, is now 


KOIN :: KALE 


* PORTLAND, OREGON © 


a media executive with Warwick & Legler, 
New York. . . Bernice Burns becomes pub- 
licity director of Kenyon & Eckhardt. 

T. Harry Thompson is now copy chief of 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia. . . L. F. 
Triggs, formerly copy director of Cecil & 
Presbrey, joins the copy staff of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. . . George L. Prater is now 
vice-president of Anfenger Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis 


William L. Day 
joins Foote, Cone 
& Belding as vice- 
president and di- 
rector, 


William L. Day, former creative head 
of J. Walter Thompson Co., and recently 
a vice-president of Benton & Bowles, joins 
Foote, Cone & Belding, New York office, 
as a vice-president and director. . . Rob- 
ert P. Crane, who opened the Pacific Coast 
offices of Lord & Thomas in 1917 to serve 
the Sunkist account, returns to active work 
in advertising with Foote, Cone & Belding, 
at Los Angeles. . . Erwin D. Swann, vice- 
president of F., C. & B., is placed in charge 
of copy and art at New York. 

ee = 


Horace Titus, formerly head of 55th 
Street Associates, becomes a vice-president 
of Pettingell & Fenton, and other members 
of his staff join this agency. 


Newspapers 


“American business and industry have 
awakened to the vital importance of the 
newspaper press in the American scheme 
of things,” Frank E. Tripp, general man- 
ager, Gannett Newspapers, and chairman of 
the Bureau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, told the 
ANPA convention in New York last week. 
The growth of “‘so-called institutional ad- 
vertising—coming from firms with little or 
nothing to sell to the average citizen,” he 
described as “the most significant develop- 
ment of the year.” 


* * * 


This trend is emphasized in Media Re- 
cords figures on newspaper linage in 52 
major cities, which show that general or 
national linage rose 24.6% in March and 
19.9% in the first quarter from parallel 
periods of 1942. Automotive rose 29% in 
March, and classified was ahead 22.5. De- 
spite declines of 4.6 in retail and 13.7 in 
financial, total linage in these cities for 
March was 5.9% ahead of March, 1942. . . 
The Second War Loan Drive in April and 
stores’ Easter advertising are expected to 


MBS 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 
FREE & PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


lift financial and retail limage in Apyij 
above the levels of a year ago 
* * * 

Mr. Tripp praised findings in the Cop. 
tinuing Study of Newspaper Rea: ing, init;. 
ated by the bureau and conducted by Aq. 
vertising Research Foundation, as a facto; 
in promoting public relations advertising 

ee a 


United States District Court at Ney 
York has fined 16 large stores of that ci 
$5,000 each for alleged conspiracy to boy. 
cott the New York Times because of a tate 
increase. The stores had suggested that the 
Times increase its price to readers instead 
of raising advertising rates. They pleaded 
nolo contendere to the Government's action 
but in a statement afterward, thie Macy 
Gimbel and Saks stores said they ‘‘do no 
admit any illegal act’’ in that plea 

* * * 

The Christian Science Monitor is awarded 
the F, Wayland Ayer cup in the 13th annual 
Exhibition of Newspaper Typography spon. 
sored by N. W. Ayer & Son. Mentions 
among standard-size papers in different cir. 
culation groups went to New York Times, 
Los Angeles Times and New York Herald 
Tribune, in the over 50,000 group; Rut. 
land, Vt., Herald, Jersey City Journal and 
Rochester, Minn., Post-Bulletin, 10,000. 
50,000; Troy, N. Y., Record, Cape Cod 
Standard Times, Hyannis, Mass., and Brad. 
ford, Pa., Era, under 10,000. PM, Nex 
York, was cited among tabloids, with ; 
special mention in this group being given 
to Newsday, Hempstead, L. I. 

* * * 


Philadelphia Inquirer presents a medal 
and cash award of $1,000 to heroic mem 
bers of the armed forces from the Phila. 
delphia area, recipients being chosen by : 
citizens’ committee. . . To save paper, Chi- 
cago Tribune incorporates in its regular 
Sunday comics section most of the strips 
formerly presented on Sunday in its smaller 
size comic book magazine. . . The Wall 
Street Journal reduces its over-all size. . 
Scranton, Pa., Scrantonian and Tribune ap. 
point Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., national 
advertising representative. 

* * #* 

Ramon S. Cram, Columbus Dispatch, is 
re-elected president of National Newspaper 
Promotion Association. Other officers are 
Russell L. Simmons, Cleveland Press, vice: 
president; W. Murray Metten, Wilmington 
News-Journal, treasurer, and Dan Bowmar 
Jr., Lexington, Ky., Herald, secretary 

a * * 

Harry M. Bittner, publisher of Pitts 
burgh Sun-Telegraph, is appointed Deputy 
Director, Printing and Publishing Division 
of War Production Board. He will serve 
as special consultant to William G. Chand. 
ler, director of the division. 


Radio 


In a promotion piece titled “Hot Months 
for Radio Advertising,” Blue Network 
points out, among other things, that this 
summer a total of 59,340,000 radio sets 
will be in use, an increase of about 3,340, 
000 from a year ago; that gasoline ration 
ing and other travel restrictions will i 
crease listening; that sets-in-use currently 
are at an all-time high; that spending powé! 
will be greater, and that advertisers recog 
nize that summer programs will help to g¢! 
fall sales campaigns off to a flying stat 

* * # 

National Association of Broadcasters 4P- 
points a committee of 12 station operators 
headed by James W. Woodruff, J: WGPC 
Albany, Ga., to tackle problems of small 
er stations, “more than 300” of which af 
near or in financial and other difficulties 
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Georg. Dunham is named a sales ac- 


count executive and William S. Rayburn 


manager of CBS Radio Sales. 
George Mateyo becomes supervisor. of re- 
arch and Joyce Farnham copy assistant. 

Henry Blanchard and William Harding 
ye appointed assistant directors in the CBS 
network operations department 

* * * 

George T. Burbach, for eight years with 
NBC's network sales department in New 
York, is mow commercial manager of 
WNOX, Knoxville, Tenn. . . Thomas M. 
Kelleher is appointed manager of record- 
ing studios with WOR, New York. . 
Hugh Feltis, station contact representative 
with Blue network, is named station man- 
ager of _KOIL, Omaha, and general sales 
manager of KOIL and of KFAB and KFOR, 
Lincoln, Neb. Jud Woods is now gen- 
eral manager of Central States Broadcast- 
ing System, operating the three stations. 


promoti: of 


Jerome Sill be- 
comes director of 
promotion service 
for CBS Owned 
stations. 


Jerome Sill, former manager of station 
service in the CBS station relations depart- 
ment, is appointed to the new post of di- 
rector of promotion service for CBS owned 
stations. He will act for owned stations, 
in New York, Washington, Minneapolis, 
los Angeles, Charlotte, St. Louis, Chicago 
and Boston, for CBS regional networks and 
for Radio Sales, spot sales division. 

* * * 

Mutual Broadcasting System issues Rate 
Card No. 11, which includes all stations 
joining since last August, and which brings 
Mutual’s station total to 209. . . WPDQ, 
Jacksonville, Fla. replaces WJHP as a 
full-time Mutual outlet. . . KILO, Grand 
Forks, N. D., joins CBS as a bonus outlet 
with KDAL, Duluth. . . KGDM, Stock- 
ton, Cal, becomes a full-time operating 
CBS bonus station. KFDA, Amarillo, 
Texas, joins Blue Network, making its af- 
iliate total 151. . . WGR, Buffalo, will 
teplace WEBR as basic Blue affiliate there 
on June 1, 1944. . . WSJS, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., NBC affiliate, goes to 5,000 watts, 
tull time. 

1 * * 

Ralph L. Atlass of Chicago acquires con- 
trol of WLOL, Minneapolis, subject to ap- 
proval of Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. E. §. Mittendorf, former manager of 
WKRC, Cincinnai, and of WIND, Gary, 
will be general manager of WLOL. 

* * # 

WOR, New York, forms a_ post-war 
planning ommittee. WGAR, Cleve- 
land, is conducting a consistent newspaper 
and car card campaign, through Fuller & 
smith & Ross, to build audiences and in- 
cidentafly promote sponsors’ products. . . 
WOW, Omaha, NBC affiliate, releases the 


irst ‘standard’ mail map ever issued.” The 
tandards were recommended by a commit- 
tee of A rican Association of Advertising 
Agencies idio Executives Club, and Na- 
tional Assvciation of Broadcasters. 


Magazi ies 


: A fact in United States foreign ‘“‘propa- 
panda _is the expansion of our magazines. 
me, tor example, continues to expand its 
May 1943 


international readership. In addition to 
Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish editions, and 
the edition published in England since 1939, 
Reader's Digest announces that it is ‘now 
completing plans for editions in French and 
Turkish,” and is printing an English-lan- 
guage edition “on a hand-press in a bomb- 
proof cave in Chungking, China. 
* * & 

Circulation of Saturday Evening Post for 
the first quarter of 1943, Walter Fuller, 
president of Curtis Publishing Co., told 
stockholders in his annual report, averaged 
about 3,390,000 an issue, at the 10-cent 
price. This compared with an average cir- 
culation for the last full year at 5 cents 
(1941) of 3,386,950. Circulation of La- 
dies’ Home Journal for the first quarter, at 
15 cents, averaged 4,275,000, as compared 
with 3,971,000 for the last full year at 10 
cents. . . Because of paper restrictions, Mr. 
Fuller said, ““we already have been unable 
to accept about $10,000,000 of advertising.” 

a 

Country Gentleman releases to farm lead- 
ers and rural civic groups a package of aids 
for recruiting members to the U. S. Crop 
Corps to aid farmers, on the theme “Farm 
Work is War Work.” Collier’ s 
launches a large-scale newspaper campaign, 
continuing the slogan, ‘‘First Win the War 
—but Build Now for the Peace.” 
Vogue collaborates with Pathe News in a 
wartime fashion short, “Less Than the Law 
Allows.” ... Newsweek adopts thinner pa- 
per and smaller margins to save paper. . . 
Outdoor Life launches a $600 contest 
among advertising and marketing people for 
a slogan to describe the magazine and its 
readers. . . Instructor Magazine issues a re- 
vised nutrition chart on the ‘Basic 7” foods 
in the national food program. Elementary 
teachers have written for 800,000 pieces of 
nutrition teaching material since the In- 
structor began a program in this field last 
September. . . Country Gentleman, Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Saturday Evening Post 
discontinue a half - page two - color unit, 
but continue to offer half pages in black 
and one color. 

. # 

Irving Davis, for 12 years promotion 
manager of the American Weekly and of 
Puck—the Comic Weekly, joins Esquire at 
New York as promotion manager. He will 
also serve as managing editor of Apparel 
Arts. Walter D. Davidson becomes 
western advertising manager, at Chicago, of 
Outdoor Life, succeeding Frank Hunton, 
who joins the Chicago staff of Cosmopoll- 
tan. . . Bert Garmise is now subscription 
manager of Liberty. . . Earle L. Townsend 
joins the advertising staff of Yachting, suc- 
ceeding Goldthwait Jackson, who joins the 
Army. . . Gene Fornshell is named promo- 
tion director of Fawcett Distributing Corp. 
. . Mack C. Gorham joins the research de- 
partment of Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
to do post-war planning. . . Clark Boothby 
becomes co-manager, Chicago office, of 
Ideal Women’s Group. . . Evelyn Mussehl 
joins the promotion staff of McCall Corp. 


Business Papers 


Rex W. Wadman, publisher of Diesel 
Progress, will introduce Plastics Progress, 
a monthly picture publication “exploiting 
the adaptability, versatility and saleability 
of plastics.” . Associated Business Pa- 
pers moves to 205 East 42d Street, New 
York. . . Progressive Grocer issues a folder 
on “Facts in Food and Grocery Distribu- 
tion.” 

ok Ba t% 

Eldridge Peterson becomes managing edi- 
tor and Frank LaClave associate editor of 
Printers’ Ink. . . Hal Burnett, executive edi- 
tor of Advertising Age, joins the Marines. 


OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS *« 


SEND = 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


Help a man in uniform enjoy 
his leisure hours. Give your 
good books to the 1943 VIC- 
TORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 
Leave them at the nearest 
collection center or public 
library. 


Beg Pardon: 
Recently WOW claimed to be the 
first major station in the nation to 
buy the Chicago Daily News Foreign 
Service. 
This was an error. 
Our good friend Gene O'Fallon at 
KFEL, Denver, purchased this fine 
service six months ago and has made 
great use of it in the Denver area. 
I'm sorry Gene. 
(signed) John J. Gillin, Jr. 
Pres. & Gen’l. Mar. 
Radio Station WOW, Inc. 
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Write for circular on 
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OREHANDED PLANNING. Indications that the 
peak of war production in this country will be 
reached in 1943 and that there will be some de- 
cline from this peak in 1944 are growing. While 
production of the airplane, shipping and food industries 
probably will be pushed to a maximum as long as the war 
lasts, war production in many other lines, even including 
the machine tool industry which used to be the top bottle- 
neck, show current signs that production capacity exceeds at 
least intermittently the immediate needs for war purposes. 


This new trend creates a problem which could become 
serious so far as the maintenance and stabilization of em- 
ployment is concerned. For many reasons, neither Govern- 
ment nor industry can sit idly by waiting for unemploy- 
ment crises to develop before planning their solution. Gov- 
ernment officials and business leaders should devote a rea- 
sonable percentage of their time to minimizing such prob- 
lems through being forehanded, and their efforts to this 
end should be characterized by good teamwork. 


In coping with such matters, sales executives have much 
to offer by way of practical experience in the field of dis- 
tribution. They know better than do most others how to 
fit fluctuating production of various consumer products into 
consumer channels with all their variations as regards geo- 
graphical locations, types of consumers, purchasing power 
differentials, etc. They also know how to conduct sales 
and advertising effort to accomplish the set objectives 
through short periods as well as over longer stretches. Their 
help should be enlisted on a substantial scale. 


Civilian production has been greatly reduced. The pub- 
lic has not felt this curtailment fully, because of old inven- 
tories. If production of consumer goods is stepped up 
now, new merchandise will not reach retail counters before 
old stock disappears. Hence, it is vital to act far enough 
in advance to minimize the “‘ogre’’ of bare counters. 


+ 


+ 


BY RAY BILL 


ELL NOT TELL. Intelligent business men do not 

jump on the faults of OPA just to make the life of 

its officials more difficult and the solution of its prob. 

lems more complicated. They appreciate that to 
OPA has been assigned the most unpopular of all wartime 
jobs. But business men whose experience exceeds that of 
OPA officials in many specialized lines do not know how 
to cooperate without head-on collisions when in such large 
measure they are told what will be done—instead of con. 
sulted with in advance and sold on the proposal. 


The procedure here recommended may slow up the 
reaching of final decisions, but should greatly reduce the 
percentage of errors OPA has been making which subse. 
juently have to be corrected. 


The same principle holds true at the public end. The 
American people will never react gleefully to having les 
and less of the things they want and in most cases can buy, 
but they will accept their “deletions” with much better 
grace if OPA policies are sold to them instead of bluntly 
told to them. It is axiomatic that the need for accompany- 
ing salesmanship rises in direct proportion to the ‘‘unpopu 
larity” of whatever it is determined must be done. 


SALES MANAGEMENT has continuously and _ persistently 
argued that OPA has great need for more experienced sales 
~xecutives in its ranks. Has OPA recently checked up to 
see how many sales executives it now includes? Are there 
plans for expanding the number of sales executives 
“drafted” by OPA? We understand that the answer to 
both of these questions is ““Yes.”” But we trust fruition of 
such a program will be expedited so that both industry 
and the nation will soon see tangible evidence that it is the 
policy of OPA to sell, not tell. No doubt, there is alsoa 
moral here for certain other of the governmental agencies. 


+ 


Put very simply and clearly, the food problem amounts to this: We are trying 
to feed upward of 200 million people. We are trying to do it with the farms and 
other facilities which heretofore have been capable of feeding about 145 million 
people (our present population plus a 5% surplus) ... Food processing never 
will be as spectacular as the production of bombers or tanks. But under to- 
day’s conditions, the performance of the food processor is no less important. . . 
no less inspiring. When we consider that dehydrated food is compressed into 
solid blocks with a density nearly equal to that of coal, so that almost a whole 
meal can be carried in a vest pocket, and that half of the shipping space is 
thereby saved in transportation, we begin to appreciate what the processors have 
contributed to meet the food problem imposed by the war. . . “Food will win 
the war and write the peace.” But if American food is to do that double job, we 
must develop a capacity for food administration comparable with the genius of 
our food industries—Extracts from “Food—The Deciding Issue” by James H. 
McGraw, Jr., President, McGraw-Hill. 
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